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In  the  first  Act  of  “ Mid3llmmer-Ni^lFiT)ream?,’  when  the 
players  assemble  to  rehearse  their  parts,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta.  they  have  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  combine  among 'them- 
selves all  the  talent  extant  in  their  line  of  business. 


“ Quince — Is  all  our  company  here?” 

“ Bottom — You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to 
the  scrip.” 

“ Quince — Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man’s  name,  which  is  thought  fit, 
through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude.” 


Something  like  this  same  conceit  often  gets  hold  of  little 
knots  of  men,  here  and  there,  in  our  own  day.  , They  seem 
full  with  the  idea,  that  the  great  interests  of  literature  have 
been  especially  entrusted  to  their  care  and  keeping.  They 
have  within  their  circle  the  select  few  who  possess  all  the 
real  learning,  poetry,  belles  lettres  culture  of  the  land ; and 
they  have  no  occasion  to  examine  the  credentials,  or  pore  over 
the  manuscripts  of  any  one  else.  To  be  without  that  little 
circle  is  enough.  It  is  evidence  in  itself,  that  the  man  can 
have  done  nothing  worthy  of  attention. 

But  the  world  is  large,  and  thought  is  free,  and  after  a time, 
it  often  happens,  that  such  men  awake  from  their  dream  of 
self-complacency  to  find  that  what  has  been  going  on  outside 
their  contracted  sphere  is  quite  as  important  as  the  inside 
performances.  * 

In  the  " Atlantic  Monthly,”  for  February  last,  appeared  an 
Article  entitled,  “ The  Pleiades  of  Connecticut.”  The  w’riter 
apparently  had  much  the  same  opinion  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, that  the  Pharisees  of  old  had  of  that  little  corner  of 
their  land  called  Nazareth;  and  what  is  more,  he  had  an 
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Old  Connecticut  vs.  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  [April, 

equally  good  reason  for  his  opinion,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
We  read  this  Article,  and  thought  how  very  gratifying  it  must 
be  to  the  two  writers,  who  have  done  more  than  any  others  to 
establish  the  fame  and  reputation  of  the  “ Atlantic  ” — Oliver 
Wendell  Ilolmes*  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — to  have  the 
little  State,  in  which  they  both  hold  a certain  life-interest,  thus 
held  up  to  public  contempt.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  a native  of  Litch- 
field, Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Holmes’  honored  father,  who  so 
long  and  ably  filled  the  pulpit  in  old  Cambridge,  wras  a native 
of  Woodstock,  Connecticut. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  infelicities.  We  find  in 
this  February  number,  also,  the  opening  part  of  a new  serial 
which  bears  the  title  of  “ Doctor  Johns.”  At  the  time  of  read- 
ing, we  were  not  aware  who  was  the  author  (for  we  had  not  then 
studied  the  cover),  but  had  a sense,  all  the  while,  of  something 
racy  and  fresh.  Throughout  the  whole  perusal  we  were 
silently  asking  ourselves,  who  writes  this  ? — for  we  have 
watched  the  Atlantic  so  long,  that  though  we  freely  grant  its 
general  ability,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  by  reason  of  its 
limited  range  of  writers,  there  is  a certain  peculiar  tone  about 
it,  which  after  a while  gets  to  be  a little  dull  and  monotonous  ; 
and  any  introduction  of  fresh  talent  from  the  wide  outside 
world,  is  something  of  an  event  in  its  history,  and  is  a great 
relief  to  its  readers.  They  feel  much  as  children  do,  who  live 
a retired  life,  when  a visitor — some  far  off  uncle  or  aunt — comes 
to  spend  a few  days  in  the  family.  So  we  hailed  “ Doctor 
Johns”  with  great  delight — when  lo  and  behold  1 the  writer  is 
a Connecticut  man  who  appears  for  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
as  a contributor  in  the  department  of  fiction — Donald  Grant, 
Mitchell — whose  father  was  an  able  Congregational  minister 
of  the  State — himself  a graduate  of  Yale,  and  still  living 
within  sight  of  the  College  towers. 

“But  still  we  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew!”  It  oc- 
curred to  us,  how  complimentary  it  must  be  to  Itose  Terry, 
another  Connecticut  contributor,  the  cousin  of  the  hero  of 
Fort  Fisher,  to  be  told,  after  having  furnished  some  of  the 


Belonging  to  Connecticut,  moreover,  on  the  “ Brahmin  Caste”  theory. 
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better  poetry  of  the  magazine — u that  the  enterprising  natives 
(of  Connecticut)  can  turn  out  any  article,  on  which  a profit 
may  be  made,  except  poetry.  That  product  you  would  say 
was  out  of  the  question.” 

Then,  again,  we  imagined  how  Theodore  Winthrop  (whose 
life  went  out  so  heroically  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
and  whom  the  “ Atlantic  ” had  no  aversion  to  number  among 
its  contributors)  would  have  felt,  had  he  lived  to  hear  his  native 
State,  in  which  his  own  name  is  a grand  historic  name,  thus 
made  a “ by-word  aud  a hissing.” 

We  cannot  say  that  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  who  appears  as  a 
contributor  in  this  same  February  number,  is  a native  of 
Connecticut.  Very  likely  he  is  not ; though  his  father  was  an 
able  and  earnest  minister  in  Hew  Haven,  thirty  years  ago. 

How  much  more  Connecticut  talent  may  be  employed  about 
the  “ Atlantic  ” we  know  not.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that 
what  we  have  already  indicated  could  not  well  be  spared, 
unless  the  managers  should  compensate  for  the  loss,  by  open- 
ing some  new  and  hitherto  untried  veins. 

If  Connecticut  stood  simply  on  an  equality  with  other 
States,  in  the  production  of  eminent  men,  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  intellectual  activity,  we  should  pass  this  dispara- 
ging criticism  of  the  “ Atlantic  ” in  perfect  silence —still  re- 
garding it  as  a piece  of  impertinence,  though  not  worthy  of 
reply.  We  certainly  never  would  dishonor  the  spot  that  gave 
us  birth  by  any  argument  designed  to  show  that  Connecticut 
was  equal  to  other  States.  But  when  we  know  that  she  is 
clearly  and  undeniably  first  among  the  States  in  this  pro- 
ductive energy,  we  cannot  tamely  submit  to  these  sneers. 

The  chief  direct  charge  against  the  little  Commonwealth 
seems  to  be  that  her  “ enterprising  natives  ” can  turn  out  any- 
thing almost,  u except  poetry.”  As  we  do  not  propose  to 
make  the  bulk  of  our  reply  turn  upon  this  single  point,  we 
may  as  well  dispose  of  this  matter  at  once.  By  the  ceusus  of 
I860,  Massachusetts  has  1,231,066  inhabitants;  Connecticut 
has  460,147,  a little  more  than  one-third.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion, by-and-by,  to  point  out  the  comparative  population  of 
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these  two  States  at  other  periods  of  our  history,  but  this  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  Now  we  do  not  undertake  of 
ourselves  to  settle  the  question  who  are,  and  who  are  not, 
poets.  We  have  our  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  we  will 
not  intrude  it  upon  our  readers.  We  open  “ Griswold’s  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,”  published  in  1842.  Those,  whom  he 
thinks  worthy  of  a place  in  his  list  number  eighty -five.  Of 
these,  sixteen  are  natives  of  Connecticut,  twenty-three  of  Massa- 
chusetts (her  proportion  would  be,  to  make  her  equal  to  Con- 
necticut, from  forty  to  forty  five),  and  forty-six  come  from  the 
other  States.  As  matters  now  stand,  Connecticut  has  less  than 
a sixtieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  country,  but  in  this  reck- 
oning she  has  nearly  one-sixth  of  those  whom  Griswold  thinks 
to  be  the  chief  poets  of  the  country.  Besides,  he  has  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  a large  number  of  miscellaneous  poems — 
single  specimens  of  other  writers,  whose  origin  is  sometimes 
traced  and  sometimes  not.  All  this  we  have  neglected,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  body  of  the  work,  where  brief  sketches 
are  given  of  each  writer. 

We  know  not  what  ideas  the  writer  in  the  “ Atlantic”  may 
have  about  Poets  and  Poetry,  except  with  reference  to  the 
“Pleiades”  whom  he  has  criticized,  and  of  these  we  will  at 
this  moment  say  nothing.  But  if  our  land  so  abounds  in  illus- 
trious  poets,  that  such  names  as  Halleck,  Percival,  Hillhouse, 
Pierpont,  and  others,  can  be  set  aside,  by  a brush  of  the  pen, 
as  of  no  account,  we  do  not  happen  to  know  who  they  are, 
or  where  they  live. 

The  truth  is,  very  few  men  in  this  country  have  ever  made 
poetry  a vocation.  What  they  have  done  has  been  done  in 
the  pauses  of  business.  Our  predominant  wrork  as  a nation, 
thus  far,  has  been  of  a rougher  kind.  We  have  been  subduing 
the  wilderness.  Without  doubt,  in  due  time,  men  will  arise, 
who,  like  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  will  make  poetry  a 
specialty,  and  by  all  antecedents,  we  know7  of  no  more  likely 
place  for  these  men  to  be  born,  than  among  the  rude  hills  of 
Connecticut.  If  the  author  of  “Marco  Bozzaris” — if  the 
author  of  “ The  Coral  Grove  ” — had  not  in  them  the  soul  of 
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poetry,  we  would  ask  our  critic  to  point  out  who  are  poets 
in  his  estimation. 

Moreover,  there  is  a certain  fashion  about  poetry,  as  there  is 
about  bonnets.  Many  years  ago  the  “ New  Englander”  ven- 
tured to  hold  up  Tennyson  as  the  foremost  poet  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  But  at  that  time  there  were  multitudes 
of  well  informed  and  cultivated  people,  who  did  not  hold  with 
this  opinion.  <c  He  was  blind,  abstruse,  could  not  be  under- 
stood,” they  said.  But  now  there  is  hardly  a young  lady  of 
twenty,  in  the  reading  world,  who  has  not  found  “ Enoch 
Arden”  beautiful,  delightful,  splendid,  and  everything  else, 
which  the  most  high-wrought  adjectives  can  express.  Yet,  great 
as  are  its  merits,  it  is  certainly  no  more  easily  understood  than 
the  poet’s  earlier  writings,  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  it  i3 
inferior,  in  many  respects,  to  some  of  his  other  productions. 
The  poetry  of  Bichard  Id.  Dana  (and  as  he  is  a Massachusetts 
man,  we  can  speak  of  him  without  suspicion)  is,  to  our  mind, 
of  a higher  order  than  much  which  it  is  just  now  the  fashion 
to  praise. 

We  have  said  that  our  poetry  comes  for  the  most  part  in  the 
pauses  of  business,  and  there  are  many  single  pieces,  produced 
here  and  there,  and  published  first  in  some  local  newspaper, 
which  have  merit  above  much  that  is  written  by  our  recognized 
poets.  In  one  of  the  northernmost  towns  of  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  in  a deep  valley  among  the  hills,  lives  a girl, 
occupied  in  earning  her  daily  bread,  who  is  the  author  of  that 
sweet  and  beautiful  poem, 

“ Over  the  river,  they  beckon  to  me 

which  has  several  times  been  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and 
is  laid  up,  we  doubt  not,  in  a multitude  of  scrap-books,  and 
often  read  with  moistened  eye.  The  writer  saw  her  once,  in  the 
town  where  she  resides, — of  a Sabbath  evening,  in  a neigh- 
borhood meeting,  held  in  a district  school-house,  where  she 
bore  her  part  in  the  singing.  Had  she  presented  herself,  in  the 
plain  and  unpretending  dress  she  then  wore,  at  the  office  of 
the  “ Atlantic,”  to  ask  admission  in  its  pages  for  this  poem, 
we  cannot  say  what  would  have  been  her  chances  of  success  ; 
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but  of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  few  pieces  have  ever  appeared 
in  that  magazine  which  for  easy  flow,  for  rythmic  power,  for 
high  poetic  fervor  and  beauty,  equal  it  in  merit. 

It  is  idle  for  any  set  of  men,  or  for  any  State,  to  attempt 
to  monopolize  the  poetic  talent  of  the  land.  Because  of  our 
general  culture,  the  power  is  here,  doubtless,  in  larger  measure, 
than  any  of  us  know.  But  in  a multitude  of  cases,  the  happy 
leisure,  the  friendly  encouragement,  the  favoring  circumstances 
are  wanting. 

And  now  we  have  a word  to  say  about  these  same  61  Pleiades 
of  Connecticut.”  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  critic 
to  inquire  where  the  real  poets  of  America  were  at  that  time. 
He  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  these,  but  it  would  have 
been  a choice  piece  of  information,  if  he  had  kindly  pointed  out 
where  the  true  and  genuine  poets  of  this  country  made  their 
home  in  those  days.  Perhaps  they  had  gone  into  retirement 
at  Boston.  Mather  Byles,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  used, 
now  and  then,  to  entertain  the  inhabitants  there,  with  a very 
clever  effusion.  But  when  he  could  no  longer  tune  his  harp 
to  the  praises  of  royalty,  he  hung  it  on  a willow.  Who  did 
the  actual  poetry  of  this  American  nation,  when  the  Hartford 
wits  were  trying,  but  were  found  only  pretenders?  Was  it  in 
New  York  that  the  business  was  done  ? or  was  it  down  in 
Virginia  or  South  Carolina  ? We  pause  for  a reply.  We 
have  been  somewhat  familiar  with  the  region  about  Boston, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  the  discovery  there,  of  any  remark- 
able remains,  contemporaneous  with  this  period. 

A little  inquiry  of  this  kind  might  have  revealed  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  the  significant  fact,  that  this  movement  in 
Connecticut  was  the  first  earnest  aspiration,  on  these  shores, 
for  a literature  of  our  own.  It  was  the  first  vigorous  upris- 
ing, after  our  vassalage  to  England  had  ceased,  to  create 
poetry,  which  might  glow  with  thoughts  of  liberty,  and  be 
called  American.  The  movement  originated  exactly  where, 
by  all  that  had  gone  before,  it  was  most  likely  to  originate, 
for  we  shall  find,  as  we  go  on,  that  a good  many  first  things 
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in  this  country  have  come  out  of  this  same  little  State.  And 
the  men  of  this  generation,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
laugh  at  these  imperfect  beginnings,  might  as  w«ll  laugh  at 
themselves,  that  they  were  ever  born. 

"We  do  not  regard  the  poetry  which  these  men  thus  produced 
as  of  the  very  highest  order,  neither  do  we  regard  it  as  so 
altogether  contemptible,  in  itself , as  our  critic  would  have  us. 
It  will  take  rank  very  well,  with  what  was  called  poetry,  in 
that  age,. on  the  other  side  of  the  water;  and  was  greatly 
superior  to  much  that  was  there  thought  worthy  of  publication. 
Go  into  any  antiquarian  bookstore,  and  turn  over  the  old 
volumes  of  verse,  that  appeared  about  that  time,  which  once 
found  a publisher  certainly,  and  doubtless  found  readers;  and 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  more  absolutely 
antediluvian,  it  must  be  among  relics  that  we  have  never  seen. 
But  it  is  not  in  respect  to  their  absolute  merit,  that  we  honor 
these  effusions  of  Trumbull,  Barlow,  and  the  rest.  It  is  for 
the  promise  they  give  of  something  higher  and  better.  It  is 
for  the  earnest  protest  thus  uttered  against  eternal  depend- 
ence upon  European  thought  and  culture.  It  is  as  the  first 
hearty  and  laborious  effort  in  these  free  States,  to  create  some- 
thing native,  original,  which  should  kindle  in  the  souls  of  the 
people  the  love  of  their  new-found  freedom,  and  lead  them  to 
expect  great  consequences  from  it.  This  is  not  to  be  called  a 
charitable  construction.  The  matter  is  too  great  to  ask  for 
any  such  construction.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  true 
and  honest  explanation  of  the  case ; and  most  Americans,  who 
love  their  country  and  prize  their  institutions,  would  as  soon 
think  of  making  sport  of  the  mothers  who  bore  them,  as  to 
turn  into  public  ridicule  and  contempt,  what  such  men  as  Joel 
Barlow,  John  Trumbull,  and  Timothy  Dwight  were  then  and 
there  doing. 

Dwight’s  “ Conquest  of  Canaan  ” died  at  a very  early' death, 
it  'is  true,  and  was  so  completely  dead  at  its  decease,  that  no 
danger  could  have  arisen  from  a hasty  interment.  But  we 
have  had  several  attempts  at  epic  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  we  have  u Paradise  Lost  ” alone  to  show  for  them. 
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Dwight*  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  this  work  was  com- 
menced, and  twenty-three  when  it  was  first  published  (in 
1785).  It  was  a boyish  production. 

But  we  have  one  sacred  lyric — written  by  him  when  his 
powers  had  become  mature — that  is  not  dead,  nor  likely  to  be. 
It  seems  to  hold  within  itself  a principle  of  life  and  perpetuity, 
as  does  the  kingdom  whose  praises  it  sings  and  whose  honors 
it  unfolds : 

“ I love  thy  kingdom,  Lord. 

The  house  of  thine  abode, 

The  Church  our  blessed  Redeemer  saved 
With  his  own  precious  blood.” 

Who  would  not  have  his  name  linked  to  a sacred  song  like 
that,  which  shall  be  sung  in  God’s  House,  and  among  the 
assemblies  of  his  people,  from  generation  to  generation,  it  may 
be  “ as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure,”  rather  than 
be  known  as  the  author  of  any  number  of  poems,  such  as  our 
literary  magazines  ordinarily  publish  ? And  if  any  one  thinks 
it  an  easy  matter  to  write  one  of  these  immortal  hymns,  let 
him  try  it. 

And  here  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject;  for  the  game  has 
been  fairly  opened,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  at  which 
two  can  play. 

Ever  since  Sam.  Peters  wrote  his  lying  History  of  Connecti- 
cut, it  has  been  the  fashion  for  small  wits  all  over  the  land  to 
retail  his  slanders,  until  a multitude  of  people  have  really 

»His  failure  may  have  been,  because  he  did  not  follow  closely  enough  Pope’s 
satirical  “ Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem.”  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  it 
gives  rules  “ For  the  Fable,"  or  Story — “ To  make  an  Episode" — “ For  the  manners,” 
<kc.,  <tc.  “For  the  Machines,"  he  says : “Talk  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as 
many  as  you  can  use  ; separate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in 
the  middle.  Let  Juno  put  him  in  a ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  . . . 

When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  anv  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your 
own  wits,  seek  relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  business  very 
readily.”  . • 

11  For  the  Descriptions.—  For  a Tempest  Take  Euris,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and 
Boreas  and  cast  them  together  into  one  terse ; add  to  them  a rain,  lightning, 
and  thunder,  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum  sujicit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  bil- 
lows well  together  until  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a quicksand.” 
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come  to  believe  them.  The f circumstances  under  which  he 
wrote  that  History  are  poorly  understood  by  the  younger 
readers  of  this  generation,  and  the  story  will  bear  to  be  briefly 
told.  He  wras  a native  of  the  town  of  Hebron — an  Episcopal 
minister  officiating  sometimes  in  Hebron,  and  sometimes  in 
Hartford,  but  a resident  in  his  native  place,  at  a spot  about  a 
mile  north  from  the  center  of  the  town.  He  was  a restless 
tory,  thrusting  himself  in  by  secret  and  underhand  processes, 
to  work  mischief  among  the  friends  of  liberty,  wherever  he 
could.  Cunning  as  a fox,  he  concealed  his  agency.  But  the 
patriots  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1771,  scented  him  out. 
We  will  allow  Dr.  Sprague,  in  his  “Annals  of  the  Episcopal 
Pulpit,”  first  to  tell  what  followed : 

“ He  had  to  encounter  two  pretty  formidable  mobs,  and  was  threatened  with  a 
third  before  he  could  get  away.  The  third  mob  procured  letters  and  papers  of 
various  kinds,  illustrative  of  the  general  tone  of  his  feelings,  and  published 
them  with  such  reflections  and  comments  a3  the  spirit  of  the  times  dictated. 
This  brought  on  the  second  mob,  which  was  far  more  furious  than  the  first.  A 
committee  had  obtained  admission  to  his  house,  and  found  that  he  had  put  on 
his  official  robes  for  protection;  and  something  having  occurred  to  excite  those 
who  were  without,  they  broke  the  doors  and  windows,  and  rushing  into  the  house 
seized  him  violently — tore  his  gown  into  strings,  and  carried  him  with  their 
patriotic  staves  into  the  center  of  the  town,  where  they  had  prepared  for  him  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  The  more  moderate  of  them,  however,  proposed  a 
substitute — which  was,  that  he  should  read  a confession  which  they  should  pre- 
pare for  him,  and  to  this  he  actually  submitted — reading  it  from  the  horse-block 
in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-honse.  With  this  offering  to  their  patriotism,  they 
dismissed  him;  but  he  soon  heard  that  a third  mob  was  gathering  in  Windham, 
with  an  avowed  purpose  to  take  his  life.” 

Upon  this  lie  fled  to  Boston,  and  soon  set  sail  for  England. 

The  writer  of  this  Article,  in  early  life,  was  often  in  com- 
pany with  a man  who  saw  all  this  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
the  story  has  been  heard  again  and  again  from  his  lips. 
Gen.  Absalom  Peters  was  a native  of  Hebron,  and,  it  we 
mistake  not,  a nephew  of  this  Episcopal  tory.  He  died  in  ISfO, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years  old.  Few  men  in  their  old 
age  remembered  the  past  so  minutely  as  he,  or  took  more 
pleasure  in  rehearsing  its  notable  events,  when  lie  could  find 
an  interested  listener.  He  was  standing  by,  when  this  second 
mob  gathered,  and  witnessed  the  whole  operation  from  begin- 


' 
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ning  to  end.  As  he  used  to  tell  the  story,  the  special 
cause  of  offense  arose  from  soilie  articles  which  had  been 
anonymously  published,  in  a newspaper  or  otherwise,  in  New 
London.  They  had  been  traced  to  their  source  and  hence 
this  storm  of  wrath.  The  mob  came  on  horseback  from  the 
neighboring  towns.  The  crowd  on  the  outside  became  tired 
and  impatient  at  the  long  delay,  while  Peters  was  trying  to 
hold  a parley  with  the  committee  sent  in.  lie  was  a proud 
man — was  accustomed  to  move  in  style — rode  a magnificent 
horse,  and  altogether  was  a presence  in  that  ancient  and  goodly 
town  of  Hebron.  But  when  the  mob  brought  him  out  of  his 
house  they  had  provided  for  him  a most  sorry  looking  cob — 
the  meanest  they  could  pick  up;  and  so  mounted,  and  attended 
by  some  two  or  three  hundred  excited  men  on  horseback,  the 
motley  procession  moved  down  to  Hebron  Green,  and  there 
took  place  what  has  already  been  described. 

It  was  with  such  memories  as  these  hanging  about  him,  that 
he  went  to  England,  and  in  the  year  1781,  published  in  Lon- 
don, u A General  History  of  Connecticut,  by  a gentleman  of 
the  Province.” 

Had  he  been  ever  so  fair  and  truthful  a man,  he  would  have 
been  sorely  tempted,  in  such  circumstances,  to  represent  things 
not  exactly  as  they  were.  But  he  was  far  enough  from  being 
truthful  and  reliable,  even  in  common  matters,  and  when 
his  ugly  passions  were  not  aroused.  Take  the  following  pass- 
age from  his  history,  and,  by  it,  study  the  general  action  of  his 
mind.  He  is  describing  the  great  river  of  this  same  Province 
— the  Connecticut : 

“Two  hundred  miles  from  the  Sound  is  a narrow  of  five  yards  only,  formed 
by  two  shelving  mountains  of  solid  rock,  whose  tops  intercept  the  clouds. 
Through  this  chasm  is  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters,  which,  in  the  time  of 
flood,  bury  the  northern  country.  * * People  who  can  bear  the  sight,  the 

groans,  the  tremblings,  the  surly  motion  of  the  water,  trees,  and  ice  through  this 
awful  passage,  view'  w'ith  astonishment  one  of  the  greatest  phenomenons  (1)  in 
nature.  Here  water  is  consolidated  without  frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness,  be- 
tween the  pinching  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a degree  of  induration,  that  an  iron 
crow  floats  smoothly  down  its  current : — here  iron,  lead,  and  cork,  have  one  com- 
mon weight: — here  steady  as  time  and  harder  than  marble,  the  stream  passes  irre- 
sistibly, if  not  swift  as  lightning: — the  electric  fire  rends  trees  in  pieces  with  no 
greater  ease,  than  does  this  mighty  water.  The  passage  is  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  of  zigzag  form,  with  obtuse  corners.”  pp.  127-8. 
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The  careful  historian  is  supposed  to  have  in  view  Bellows- 
Falls;  and  some  may  be  charitable  enough  to  suppose,  that  this 
spot  was  so  far  away  in  those  early  days,  that  it  was  only 
known  by  vague  rumors  and  floating  traditions.  But  Dr. 
Wheelock  had  gone  up  from  Lebanon,  Ct.,  aud  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Dartmouth  College,  several  years  before  this  history  was 
written.  The  people  of  Connecticut  were  passing  up  and 
down  the  river  continually,  and  the  character  of  these  Falls 
was  as  well  known  then  as  now. 

It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  say  that  Peters  told  no  greater 
lies  about  the  people  of  Connecticut,  than  he  told  about  her 
chief  river ; and  this  is  putting  the  case  very  mildly,  for  with 
the  people  he  was  mad,  exceedingly  ; while  the  river,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  had  never  given  him  cause  of  offense. 

Under  cover  of  this  notorious  example,  and  following  in  the 
same  track,  men  have  felt  at  liberty  to  say  what  they  pleased 
about  Connecticut,  while  the  plucky  little  Commonwealth, 
conscious  of  what  she  has  done,  and  what  she  can  do,  has 
said  within  herself,  after  the  old  adage,  ik  I will  go  warm,  and 
let  fools  laugh  on.” 

"We  do  not  think  it  can  be  said,  with  any  propriety,  that  the 
sons  of  Connecticut  have  been  overforward  in  boasting  of  her 
merits.  Indeed,  they  have  rather  fallen  into  the  chronic  and 
prevailing  habit  of  praising  Massachusetts.  And  what  we 
have  yet  to  say  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  said,  but  for 
this  taunting  provocation.  As  the  case  stands,  we  lay  down 
the  following  thesis,  which  "we  undertake  to  defend : 

There  is  no  spot  on  this  continent  which  has  produced  so 
many  eminent  men , literary , intellectual , a/nd  practical , in 
proportion  io  its  inhabitants , as  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

We  have  said  above,  that  the  sons  of  Connecticut  have  not 
been  forward  to  make  this  boast.  And  yet  some  of  the  facts 
which  go  to  sustain  our  proposition  have  been  long  known, 
and  have  been  from  time  to  time  stated.  Dr.  Horace  Bush- 
n ell  of  Hartford,  at  the  festival  of  the  Normal  School  in  New 
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Britain,  in  1851,  made  what  he  calls  a " Speech  for  Connecti- 
cut,” now  published  in  his  volume,  entitled  “Work  and  Play.” 
He  says — 

u If  you  enter  into  the  legislative  bodies  west  of  us,  and  ask  who  are  the  mem- 
bers, you  will  find  the  sons  of  Connecticut  among  them  in  a large  proportion  of 
numbers,  as  compared  with  any  other  State.  In  the  Convention,  for  example, 
that  revised  the  Constitution  of  New  York  in  1821,  it  was  found  that,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  members,  thirty-two  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  not  in- 
cluding those  who  were  born  of  a Connecticut  parentage  in  that  State.  Of  the 
sons  of  Massachusetts,  which,  according  to  the  ratio  of  population,  ought  to  have 
had  about  seventy,  there  were  only  nine.  If  you  add  to  the  thirty-two  natives  of 
Connecticut,  in  that  body,  her  descendants  born  in  New  York,  and  those  who 
came  in  through  Vermont,  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  it  is  altogether  proba- 
ble, that  they  would  be  found  to  compose  a majority  of  that  body ; presenting 
the  very  interesting  fact  that  Connecticut  is  found  sitting  there,  to  make  a Con- 
stitution for  the  great  State  of  New  York.  I found  on  inquiry,  four  or  five 
winters  ago,  that  the  New  York  Legislature  contained  fifteen  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut, while  of  Massachusetts  there  were  only  nine ; though  according  to  her  ratio 
of  population,  there  should  have  been  about  forty.  * * * * * 

“ If  we  repair  to  the  Halls  of  the  American  Congress,  we  shall  there  discover 
what  Connecticut  is  doing  on  a still  larger  scale  of  comparison.  The  late  Hon. 
James  Hillhouse,  when  he  was  in  Congress,  ascertained  that  forty-seven  of  the 
members,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  both  Houses,  were  native- 
born  sons  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Calhoun  assured  one  of  our  Representatives, 
when  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  with  him,  that  he  had  seen  the  time,  when  the 
natives  of  Connecticut,  together  with  all  the  graduates  of  Yale  College,  there 
collected,  wanted  only  five  of  being  a majority  of  that  body.  I took  some  pains 
in  the  -winter,  I think  of  ’43,  to  ascertain  how  the  composition  of  the  Congress 
stood  at  that  time.  There  could  not,  of  course,  be  as  many  natives  among  the 
members  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Hillhouse;  but  including  native  citizens  and  de- 
scendants born  out  of  the  State,  I found  exactly  his  number,  forty-seven.  Of  the 
New  York  representation,  sixteen,  or  two-fifths,  were  sons  or  descendants  in  the 
male  line,  of  Connecticut. 

“ Saying  nothing  of  descendants  born  out  of  the  State,  there  were  at  that  time, 
eighteen  native-born  sons  of  Connecticut  in  the  Congress.  According  to  the 
Blue  Book,  Massachusetts  had  seventeen;  when  taken  in  the  proportion  of  num- 
bers she  should  have  had  forty-two.” 

G.  H.  Hollister,  Esq.,  in  notes  appended  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  “ History  of  Connecticut,”  has  gathered  up 
and  preserved  many  valuable  facts  upon  this  subject.  In  a 
note  on  page  609  of  the  second  volume,  it  is  shown  that  Con- 
necticut has  been  the  birth-place  of  one-twelfth  of  all  the 
United  States  Senators— that  Litchfield  county  alone,  having 
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only  about  a five-hundredth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  has  given  birth  to  thirteen  of  these  Senators. 

Our  own  inquiry  justifies  these v statements,  and  we  have 
taken  pains  to  extend  the  examination  more  widely.  “ The 
Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Congress,”  by  Charles  Lan- 
man,  late  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  Wash- 
ington (of  which  a new  edition  has  been  recently  issued,  so 
that  the  whole  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  time), 
furnishes  a most  convenient  and  reliable  basis  for  such  inqui- 
ries. In  going  over  that  host  of  names,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
we  may  have  made  some  slight  mistakes,  but  none  which 
would  alter  the  result  materially.  If  we  have  made  the  count 
correctly,  there  are  in  this  Dictionary  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  names  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House.  About  one-fifth  of  these  are  not  traced,  and  must  be 
thrown  out,  leaving,  we  will  say,  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
whose  origin  is  designated.  Of  these  men  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  were  born  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  in  Massachusetts.  Connecticut  has  pro- 
duced one-thirteenth  (with  the  variation  of  a slight  fraction) 
of  all  the  members  of  Congress,  so  that  the  estimates  made  by 
Dr.  Bushnell  and  Mr.  Hollister,  a few  years  ago,  were  doubt- 
less correct  at  that  time.  As  the  country  grows  larger,  and 
spreads  out  on  every  side,  Connecticut  cannot  be  expected  to 
hold  so  high  a ratio  to  the  whole,  as  she  has  hitherto  done. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a friend,  we  are  able  to  introduce 
at  this  point  a rich  and  curious  little  document,  for  which  we  i 

had  made  no  small  search,  and  had  about  given  up  the  hope 
of  finding  it.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  it  circulated 
among  us  a few  years  ago,  and  is  testimony  in  point  from  a 
keen  observer : 

“ A number  of  years  ago,  says  a writer  iu  the  Democratic  Age , happening  to 
be  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July,  with  many  other  Americans,  we  agreed  to  cele- 

Ibrate  ‘ the  day  ’ by  a dinner  at  the  Hotel  Meurice.  There  were  seventy-two  of 
us  in  all.  We  had  but  one  guest.  This  was  M.  de  Toecjueville,  who  had  then 
rendered  himself  famous  by  his  great  work  upon  Democracy  in  America. 

During  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and 
speechifying  had  commenced,  some  gentleman  alluded  en  passant  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  in  Connecticut. 
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**  ‘ Connect-de<oot * exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  as  he  suddenly  rose  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a Frenchman.  * Vy  messieurs,  I vill  tell  you,  vid  the  permis- 
sion of  de  presidante  of  this  festival,  von  very  lee tal  story,  and  then  I vill  give 
you  von  grand  sentiment,  to  dat  little  State  you  call  Connect-de-coot.  Yon  day 
ven  I was  in  de  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatif,  I held  one  map  of  the 
Confederation  in  my  hand.  Here  was  von  leetle  yellow  spot  dat  dey  call  Con- 
nect-de-coot. I found  by  the  Constitution,  he  was  entitled  to  six  of  his  boys  to 
represent  him  on  dat  floor.  But  ven  I make  de  acquaintance  personae  with  de 
member,  I find  dat  more  than  tirty  of  the  Representatif  on  dat  floor  was  born  in 
Connect-de-coot.  And  then  ven  I was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  the  Senaf, 
I find  de  Constitution  permit  Connect-de-coot  to  send  two  of  his  boys  to  repre- 
sent him  in  dat  Legislature.  But  once  more  ven  I make  de  acquaintance  person- 
ae of  the  Senator,  I find  nine  of  de  Senator  was  born  in  Connect  de-coot.  So 
den,  gentlemen,  I have  made  my  leetle  speech ; now  I vill  give  you  my  grand 
sentiment: 

“ ‘ Connect-de-coot,  the  leetle  yellow  spot  dat  make  de  clock-peddler,  de  school- 
master, and  de  senator.  De  first,  give  you  time  ; the  secoud,  tell  you  what  you 
do  with  him ; and  de  sird  make  your  law  and  your  civilization,’ — and  then  as  he 
was  resuming  his  seat  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  he  rose  again,  and  with  that  pecu- 
liar gesticulation  which  characterizes  all  Frenchmen  in  moments  of  excitement, 
he  shook  his  finger  tremulously  over  the  assembled  confreres,  and  exclaimed  to 
the  top  of  his  voice,  ‘ Ah  ! gentlemen,  dat  leetle  yellow  State  you  call  Connect- 
de-coot,  is  one  very  great  miracle  to  me.’” 

We  have  said  that  Connecticut  had  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  and  Massachusetts  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  these 
members  of  Congress.  As  matters  stood  when  the  census  of 
1860  was  taken,  the  population  of  Connecticut  was  to  that  of 
Massachusetts  as  one  to  two  and  two-thirds,  very  nearly,  and 
on  this  basis,  to  make  her  equal  to  Connecticut,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  public  men,  she  should  have  had  six 
hundred  and  eighty-two.  But  it  is  just  to  Massachusetts  that 
we  should  not  reckon  solely  from  this  stand-point,  and  we 
will  therefore  give  the  population  of  the  two  States  at  other 
periods.  In  1698,  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  furnishes 
a list  of  Churches  in  the  different  Colonies,  and  from  this  we 


will  draw  our  first  item  : 

Massachusetts.  Connecticut. 

169S,  85  Churches  35  Churches. 

1790,  «#, 267.  including  Slaino.  233,141 

37S.717,  excluding  Maine. 

1820,  523,287  275,202 

1840,  737,699  309,976 


In  most  of  the  estimates  hereafter  to  be  made,  in  order  that 
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we  may  be  just,  we  will  reckon  tlie  population  of  Connecticut 
as  one-half  that  of  Massachusetts.  On  this  basis  we  should 
have  found,  enrolled  on  the  books  of  Congress,  the  names  of 
five  hundred  and  four  of  the  sons  of  Massachusetts.  But  we 
find  two  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

And  now  we  wish  to  introduce  another  class  of  facts  which 
will  show  a similar  result.  Dr.  William  B.  Sprague  of  Albany, 
in  his  most  rich  and  valuable  volumes,  “ Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pulpit,”  has  brought  within  easy  reach  an  immense  mass 
of  materials  bearing  on  this  question.  He  devotes  two  large 
volumes  to  the  Congregational  Pulpit — two  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian— one  to  the  Episcopal — one  to  the  Baptist — and  one  to  the 
Methodist.  We  have  gone  through* all  these  volumes  and 
drawn  out  their  unconscious  testimony  upon  the  point  now  be- 
fore us,  and  this  is  the  result. 

From  the  whole  Congregational  field,  in  this  country,  reach- 
ing from  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  down  to  the  living  gene- 
ration, though  not  including  it,  he  has  selected  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  whom  he  deems  worthy  to  stand  in  his  stately 
record.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  born  in  the  old  world,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  its  early  years ; and  they  were,  in 
truth,  a glory  and  a -light  in  these  little  Commonwealths. 
After  passing  these,  we  reach  the  men  born  on  our  own  shores. 
How,  in  this  matter,  Massachusetts  had  altogether  the  advan- 
tage for  a long  time.  Her  colonies  were  older  and  stronger, 
her  College  was  in  operation  for  sixty  years  before  Yale  Col- 
lege was  founded,  and,  as  we  turn  along  from  man  to  man, 
through  the  earlier  part  of  the  volumes,  Massachusetts  actually 
numbers  up  some  forty  of  these  native-born  worthies,  while  as 
yet  Connecticut  has  only  four  or  five.  But  when  the  whole 
record  is  finished,  it  stands  thus:  Massachusetts  has  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  of  these  men,  Connnecticut  one  hundred 
and  two,  the  rest  of  Hew  England  twenty-three,  and  fifteen 
were  born  out  of  Hew  England  and  moved  hither.  Without 
any  early  advantage,  Massachusetts  should  have  had  two 
hundred,  and  four.  With  her  early  advantage,  she  had  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight. 
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We  turn  next  to  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  which  lies 
almost  entirely  outside  the  boundaries  of  New  England.  As 
a matter  of  course,  a majority  of  its  eminent  divines  will  be 
born  within  its  own  fields.  Nevertheless,  New  England  has 
always  supplied  many  prominent  men  for  Presbyterian  pulpits, 
and  this  has  been  more  especially  true  in  the  years  nearest  our 
own  time,  and  which  do  not,  to  any  great  extent,  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  survey.  The  whole  number  among  the 
Presbyterians,  deemed  worthy  of  place  in  this  roll  of  honor,  is 
two.  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Of  course  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion here  of  Old  and  New  School.  The  eye  of  the  writer 
sweeps  over  the  land  and  takes  in  the  whole  Presbyterian 
field.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thus  enrolled,  fifty- 
five  were  born  in  the  old  world,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
grew  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  twenty  six 
were  natives  of  Connecticut,  twenty-three  of  Massachusetts, 
and  four  came  from  other  parts  of  New  England.  To  make 
her  equal,  Massachusetts  should  have  fifty-two ; she  has  twenty- 
three.* 

The  three  other  denominations  to  be  noticed  are  to  be  found 
over  all  the  land, — and  as  New  England  is  so  small  territo- 
rially, when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  wTe  shall 
not  expect,  of  course,  the  large  proportion  of  the  eminent 
clergymen  of  these  denominations  to  be  produced  within  her 
bounds. 

With  the  Episcopal  pulpit  the  case  stands  thus.  The  whole 
number  of  men  on  the  roll  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Of 
these  forty-five  were  born  in  foreign  lands,  twenty-eight  in 
Massachusetts,  twenty  in  Connecticut,  four  elsewhere  in  New 
England,  and  fifty-four  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Massa- 
chusetts is  ahead  here  in  point  of  actual  numbers,  but  she 
should  have  had  forty. 

We  give  now  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  pulpit.  The 
whole  number  embraced  in  the  record  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  Of  these  twenty-three  were  foreign-born,  twelve  were 
natives  of  Connecticut,  nine  of  Massachusetts,  eleven  of  the 


* Three  of  the  historians  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut: Dr.  Foote,  afterwards  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Sprague,  and  Dr.  Gillett. 
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rest  of  New  England,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were 
born  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  out  of  New  England. 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  been  eminently  fruitful  in  eminent 
Methodist  divines. 

And,  finally,  we  notice  the  Baptist  denomination.  Here  we 
find  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  names.  Of  these  twenty- 
three  were  from  foreign  parts,  twenty  from  Connecticut,  forty 
from  Massachusetts,  eighteen  from  the  rest  of  New  England, 
and  sixty-seven  were  born  in  the  United  States  out  of  New 
England. 

In  this  last  item  alone,  Massachusetts  stands  upon  an  exact 
equality  with  Connecticut,  according  to  our  basis.  The  south- 
ern tier  of  towns,  in  Massachusetts,  bordering  upon  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  feeling  strongly  the  influence  of  Brown  University, 
seem  to  have  been  especially  fruitful  in  the  production  of  dis- 
tinguished Baptist  ministers. 

It  should  be  said,  moreover,  for  the  other  portions  of  New 
England,  lest  they  should  feel  humiliated  by  this  review,  that 
these  statistics  range  for  the  most  part  over  times  antecedent 
to  the  present  century,  when  their  institutions  were  compara- 
tively in  their  infancy.  But  this  same  argument,  as  between 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  simply,  as  already  intimated, 
gives  Massachusetts  a decided  advantage,  and  yet  in  the  actual 
result  she  is  in  a very  marked  degree  inferior. 

We  must  not,  in  passing,  forget  to  add,  that  the  learned,  el- 
oquent, and  widely  known  author  of  these  volumes — “Annals 
of  the  American  Pulpit” — is  himself  a native  of  the  same  little 
State,  and  drew  all  his  early  culture  from  this  fruitful  source. 
He  was  born  in  the  green  and  pleasant  Hop  River  valley,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Andover  which  anciently  belonged  to 
Hebron.  By  good  fortune,  a few  years  since,  we  chanced  to 
meet  him,  amid  these  scenes  of  his  early  home,  where  his  mind 
was  acted  upon  by  the  thronging  memories  of  the  past. 

Having  thus  embodied  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  this 
survey,  we  turn  to  another  source  of  information.  We  will 
regard  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  as  alike 
j parent  colonies,  and  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges  as  parent  in- 
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stitutions,  though  Harvard  had  sixty  years  the  start.  In  the 
course  of  time,  population  spreads  out  over  the  rest  of  Hew 
England,  and  institutions  of  liberal  learning  spring  up  here 
and  there,  in  Rhode  Island,  Hew  Hampshire,  Yermont,  and 
Maine,  as  also  in  the  two  parent  States.  How  we  wish  to  as- 
certain from  what  impulses  these  institutions  started  into  life, 
and  whence  the  men  were  drawn,  who  held  the  chief  places  in 
them.  After  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  next  in  order  was  Brown 
University,  founded  in  1769;  and  then  follow  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1771', — Williams,  1795, — Middlebury,  1802, — University 
of  Yermont,  1804, — Bowdoin  College,  1806, — Amherst,  1822, 
— Trinity,  1824, — Wesleyan  University,  1831, — and  Tufts  Col- 
lege, 1853.  Horwich  University  in  Yermont,*  of  recent  origin 
we  omit,  having  failed  in  getting  the  statistics. 


t Names. 


Presidents  of  I Where  Grad. 


Native  place. 


Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.  Brown, 

“ Eleazer  Wheeiock,  1).  D.  Dartmouth, 

Hon.  John  Wheeiock,  LL.  D.  Dartmouth, 

Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D.  Brown, 

“ Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D.  Williams, 

* * Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.  Middlebury, 

“ Daniel  C.  Sanders,  D.  D.j  University  of  Yt. 
“ Joseph  McKeen,  D.  D.  Bowdoin, 

“ Asa  Messer,  D.  D.  j Brown, 

“ Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D.  Bowdoin, 

“ Henry  Davis,  D.  D.  Middlebury, 

“ Zephan’h  S.  Moore,  D.  D.  Amherst, 

“ Francis  Brown,  D.  D.  Dartmouth, 

**  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.  ! University  of  Yt, 
“ Joshua  Bates,  1).  D.  ! Middlebury,  j 
“ William  Allen,  D.  D.  ! Bowdoin, 


Coll,  of  N.J. 
Yale, 

Dartmouth, 

Brown, 

Yale, 

Yale, 

Harvard, 

Dartmouth, 

Brown, 

Dartmouth, 

Yale, 

Dartmouth.j 
Dartmouth,; 
Yale, 
Harvard, 
Harvard,  I 


State  of  N.  Jersey. 
Windham,  Ct. 
Lebanon,  Ct. 
Attleboro’,  Mass. 
Norwich,  Ct. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 
Londonderry,  N.  II. 
Methuen,  Mass. 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Stonington,  Ct. 
Palmer,  Mass. 
Chester,  N.  H. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 
Ilingham,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


* Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  learned  the  facts  respecting  this  insti- 
tution. Norwich  University,  chartered  in  1S34,  and  going  into  operation  in  1835, 
has  had  for  its  Presidents,  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  a native  of  Norwich,  Yt.,  a 
graduate  of  West  Point — Gen.  T.  B.  Ransom,  a native  of  Woodstock,  Yt. — Hen- 
ry S.  Wheaton,  Esq.,  a native  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  a graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity—and  Rev.  Edward  Bourns,  LL.  D.,  now'  in  office,  a native  of  Ireland, 
and  graduate  of  Dublin  University. 

f We  have  given  our  reason  for  leaving  out  Harvard  and  Yale  in  this  table. 
Harvard  has  had  many  Presidents,  mostly  Massachusetts  men.  The  present 
occupant  is  the  twenty-first.  The  average  term  of  office  of  her  Presidents  has 
been  a little  less  than  eleven  years.  Yale  has  had  nine  Presidents,  with  an 
average  term  of  eighteen  and  one-third  years. 
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Names. 


“ Daniel  Dana,  D.  D. 

**  Jeremiah  Chaplain,  D.  D. 
“ Edward  D.  Griffin,  D,  D. 
“ Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D. 

“ Daniel  Haskel,  A.  M. 

“ Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D. 
“ Willard  Preston,  A.  M.  j 
“ Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  ! 
“ Thos.  C.  Brownell,  D.  D.; 
“ James  Marsh,  D.  I). 

“ Nathan  Lord,  D.  D. 

“ Nath’l  S.  Wheaton,  D.  D. 
“ John  Wheeler,  D.  D. 

“ Rufus  Babcock,  D.  D. 

“ Mark  Hopkins.  D.  D. 

“ Wilbur  Fiske,  D.  D. 

“ Silas  Totten,  D.  D. 

“ Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D. 

“ Leonard  Woods,  D.  D. 

“ Stephen  Olin,  D.  D. 

“ Edward  Hiteheock,  D.  D.j 
“ John  Williams,  D.  D.  j 
“ Worthingt’n  Smith,  D.  D.| 
“ Dan’l  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.  j 
“ Benjamin  Labaree,  D.  D.j 
“ Aug.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D.  | 
“ David  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D.  j 
" Calvin  Pease,  D.  D. 

“ Hosea  Ballo'u,  2d,  D.  D.  | 
u Joseph  Cummings,  D.  D.i 
“ "Wm.  A.  Stearns,  . 

“ Barnas  Sears,  D.  D. 

“ Jas.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.  j 
“ Joseph  Torrey,  D.  D.  j 
" A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D. 

“ Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.  J 
“ Samuel  Elliot,  D.  D.  : 


Residents  of 


Dartmouth, 
j Waterville, 
j Williams, 
Dartmouth, 
j University  of  Yt. 
j Amherst, 

I University  of  Yt. 
Brown, 
j Trinity, 
University  of  Yt. 
Dartmouth, 
Trinity, 

University  of  Vt. 

Waterville, 

Williams, 

Wesleyan  U. 

Trinity, 

Wesleyan  U. 

Bovvdoin, 

Wesleyan  U. 

Amherst, 

Trinity,. 

University  of  Yt. 

Trinity, 

Middlebury, 

Wesleyan  U. 

Waterville, 

University  of  Yt.  j 

Tufts, 

Wesleyan  U.  , 
Amherst, 

Brown, 
Waterville, 
University  ofYt.; 
Tufts, 

Dartmouth, 

Trinity, 


Where  Grad. 


Native  place. 


Dartmouth,' Ipswich,  Mass. 
Brown,  j Rowley,  Mass. 
Yale,  | East  Haddam,  Ct 
Yale,  j Woodbury,  Ct 

| Yale,  j Preston,  Ct. 

[Yale,  j Simsbury,  Ct. 

| Brown,  j Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Union,  j New  York  City. 

| Union,  I Westport,  Mass. 

Dartmouth,;  Hartfort,  Yt. 
Bowdoin,  j Berwick,  Me. 

Yale,  Washington,  Ct. 

Dartmouth, j Oxford.  N.  II. 
Brown,  j N.  Colebrook,  Ct. 
Williams,  | Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Brown,  j Brattleboro,  Yt. 
Union,  lEsperance,  N.  Y. 
j Stratford,  Ct. 

Union,  j W.  Newbury,  Mass. 

Middlebury!  Addison  Co.,  Vt 
Yale,  j Deerfield,  Mass. 

Trinity,  Deerfield,  Mass. 
Williams,  j St.  Albans,  Yt. 
Bowdoin,  Berwick,  Me. 
Dartmouth,,  Charlestown,  N.  II. 
Hamilton.  | State  of  New  York. 
Suffield,  Ct. 
j Canaan,  Ct. 
(Halifax,  Vt. 
(Falmouth,  Me. 
Bedford,  Mass. 
Sandisfield,  Mass. 
Lebanon,  Ct. 


Williams, 

U.  of  Yt. 

Wesl’n  U. 

Harvard, 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Dartmouth,!  Rowley,  Mass. 

jLempster,  N.  H. 
Dartmouth,!  Weston,  Yt. 
Harvard,  Boston,  Mass. 


Has  Massachusetts  anything  to  show  in  this  table  for  her 
double  population,  and  her  earlier  start  in  the  way  of  intel- 
lectual culture?  Eighteen  of  these  men  are  her  sons,  and 
sixteen  are  natives  of  Connecticut.  It  is  to  be  noticed  too  as 
a remarkable  fact,  that  twelve  of  the  Massachusetts  Presidents 
received  their  collegiate  education  out  of  the  State,  while  only 
two,  natives  of  other  States,  were  educated  in  Massachusetts, 
and  those  at  Williams  College.  Eleven  of  these  New  England 
Presidents  graduated  at  Yale — eleven  at  Dartmouth,  and  live 
at  Harvard.  One  graduated  at  Trinity,  and  one  at  Wesleyan 
University,  so  that  Connecticut  has  graduated  thirteen  of  them, 
and  Massachusetts  eight. 
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It  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  trace  the  streams  of  impulse  and 
influence  by  which,  for  the  most  part,  these  Colleges  were 
started  into  life.  The  first  existence  of  Dartmouth,  Middle- 
bnry,  the  University  of  "Vermont,  and  Williams,  arc  due  mainly 
to  Connecticut  influence.  Their  early  Presidents  were  derived, 
for  the  most  part,  from  this  source,  and  their  associations  were 
with  the  Connecticut  people.  The  influences  that  prevailed  in 
the  early  formation  of  Amherst  were  mixed — both  States  con- 
spiring. The  first  President  was  a Massachusetts  man,  but  he 
was  inducted  into  office  by  Noah  Webster,  who  was  then  living 
for  a few  years  at  Amherst,  and  had  exerted  a very  strong  in- 
fluence in  locating  the  College  there. 

Out  of  New  England,  Connecticut  has  had  many  College 
Presidents.  She  furnished  two  to  Columbia  College,  Rev. 
Samuel  Johnson,  D.  IX,  and  Rev.  William  S.  Johnson,  D.  D. ; 
two  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D. ; four  to  Hamilton  College, 
Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Sereno  E.  Dwight,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Simeon  North,  D.  D.,  and 
the  present  presiding  officer,  a graduate  of  Yale,  Rev.  S.  W. 
Fisher,  D.  D.,  is  of  Connecticut  parentage ; one  to  Union,  the 
venerable  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,'for  sixty-three  years 
President,  (now  in  extreme  old  age,  and  unable  to  fulfill  tho 
duties  of  his  office,  which  are  discharged  by  the  Yice  Presi- 
dent, another  eminent  son  of  Connecticut,  Rev.  Laurens  P. 
Hickok,  D.  D.) ; two  to  Transylvania  College,  Pa.,  Rev. 
Horace  Holley,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.  D. ; one 
to  East  Tennessee  College,  Rev.  David  A.  Sherman;  two  to 
Illinois  College,  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,*  and  Rev.  Julian 
M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D. ; one  to  Oberlin,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney, D.  D. ; two  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  Rev.  Josiah 
Meigs,  I).  D.,  and  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin;  one  to  West- 
ern Reserve,  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D. ; one  to  Marietta, 


* Dr.  Edward  Beecher  was  born  on  Long  Island,  where  his  father  began  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  But  as  his  family  were  wholly  Connecticut  in  their  ori- 
gin, and  as  he  was  taken  into  the  State,  at  so  early  an  age,  and  received  his  cul- 
ture there,  it  seems  just  to  speak  of  him  as  we  have  done. 
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now  holding  office,  Rev.  L.  Andrews,  D.  D. ; one  to  Beloit, 
also  in  office,  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  others. 

Can  Massachusetts  show  a record  in  this  department  of  in- 
tellectual work,  which,  according  to  her  population,  shall  be 
equal  to  this  ? 

And  now  we  wish  to  introduce  some  matters  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  have  never  been  fully  developed  and  spread  out  be- 
fore the  public,  but  which,  when  duly  considered,  will  be  found 
pregnant  with  meaning. 

When  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores  they  brought  with 
them,  as  their  most  precious  treasure,  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God,  as  they  had  been  embodied  and  set  forth  by 
that  profound  and  massive  thinker,  John  Calvin,  or  as  Robert 
South,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  against  the  Puritans, 
used  to  call  him,  “ their  grand  mufti  at  Geneva.”  Once  upon 
these  shores,  they  were  busy  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  and  in 
laying  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  a new  and  mighty 
empire  of  freedom.  Their  work  was  all  the  more  heroic  and 
sublime  that  they  wrought  in  faith,  without  power  to  know 
the  issues  of  the  future.  So  far  as  their  theology  was  concern- 
ed, they  reposed  a quiet  and  unwavering  confidence  in  those 
forms  and  standards  which  they  had  brought  from  the  old 
world.  They  went  in  the  strength  of  the  traditions  received 
from  the  fathers,  for  an  hundred  years,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
ripple,  so  far  as  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  concerned, 
upon  the  even  current  of  their  belief. 

The  first  man  that  arose  upon  these  shores  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent and  original  survey  of  the  whole  theological  field,  and 
to  evolve  a system  for  himself  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
understanding,  in  profound  submission  all  the  while  to  the 
authority  of  God’s  word,  was  Jonathan  Edwards  of  North- 
ampton. With  him  began  what  may  be  called  American 
Schools  of  Theology.  He  thought  with  such  energy  and 
force  that  he  made  others  think.  He  broke  the  silence  ot  the 
past.  He  disturbed  the  inertia  of  a century.  Men  began  to 
range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  their 
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predilections.  Many  there  were  that  were  powerfully  attract- 
ed towards  this  man  by  the  magnetism  of  his  intellect,  and 
not  less  by  the  magnetism  of  his  great  tender  and  loving 
heart,  and  they  took  pride  in  calling  themselves  after  his 
name.  His  influence  fell  like  a creating  power  upon  many 
younger  intellects  that  were  growing  up  around  him.  Edwards 
was  born  in  1703. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  this  genera- 
tion, and  especially  about  the  city  of  Boston,  where  a peculiar 
style  of  religious  thought  has  long  prevailed,  who  will  say  that 
we  have  here  dug  up  an  old  and  musty  name.  We  have  a 
general  impression,  from  some  experimental  and  some  hearsay 
evidence,  that  there  may  be  men,  not  a few,  living  and  moving 
in  that  city,  who  fancy  that  what  they  are  thinking  and  doing 
is  of  vastly  greater  consequence  to  mankind  than  anything 
which  Jonathan  Edwards  ever  thought  or  did.  Now  wTe  will 
not  undertake,  at  this  point,  to  tell  how  great  we  think  this 
man  was,  but  we  will  allow  others  to  speak — men  afar  off — 
wholly  aside  from  our  little  circles  of  prejudice,  wTho  can  be- 
hold him,  with  fair  and  open  eye,  as  we  survey  Newton,  or 
Milton,  or  Shakespeare.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  looking  over 
from  England,  says  of  him,*  44  This  remarkable  man,  the 
metaphysician  of  America,  was  formed  among  the  Calvinists 
of  New  England,  when  their  stern  doctrine  retained  its  rigor- 
ous authority.  His  power  of  subtle  argument,  perhaps  un- 
matched, certainly  unsurpassed  among  men , was  joined,  as  in 
some  of  the  ancient  mystics,  with  a character  which  raised  his 
piety  to  fervor.” 

The  Westminster  Review  (and  certainly  no  one  will  sus- 
pect this  organ  of  sympathy  with  Edward’s  theology)  says  of 
him:  1‘  Before  the  commencement  of  this  century,  America 
had  but  one  great  man  in  philosophy,  but  that  one  w\as  illus- 
trious. From  the  days  of  Plato  there  has  been  no  life  of  more 
simple  and  imposing  grandeur  than  that  of  JONATHAN 
EDWARDS.” 

In  the  middle  period  of  the  last  century,  this  man  was  a 
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living  presence  in  New  England,  his  whole  soul  engaged  upon 
the  profoundest  themes  which  can  occupy  human  thought — 
God — Man — Redemption. 

Later  than  Edwards,  by  sixteen  years,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
sometime  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  appeared.  Naturally  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  the  currents  of  his  thought  were  nevertheless 
strongly  swayed  into  the  channels  which  his  predecessor  had 
already  cut.  But,  to  a certain  degree,  he  stood  apart,  and  had 
his  own  opinions,  and  became  the  father  of  that  scheme  of 
doctrine  known  as  “ Hopkinsian,”  which  once  thrilled  and 
stirred  New  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  whole  land,  but 
like  other  isms  has  had  its  day. 

Thirty  years  later,  Asa  Burton  came  upon  the  stage.  He 
was  minister  at  Thetford,  Yt.  His  mind  took  a direction  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  Hopkins ; and  he  became 
the  father  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  “ Taste  Scheme.” 

Burton’s  great  antagonist  was  Nathaniel  Emmons  of  Frank- 
lin,  Mass.,  born  not  far  from  the  same  time ; an  Hopkinsian, 
but  with  some  very  marked  and  important  variations  from 
Hopkins.  He,  too,  became  the  father  of  a school  of  theology, 
of  great  weight  and  importance  in  its  time,  and  his  scheme  of 
doctrines,  standing  in  opposition  to  that  of  Burton,  and  com- 
bining in  a large  degree  Hopkinsian  elements,  was  known  as 
the  “ Exercise  Scheme.” 

Later  still,  and  within  the  memory  of  the  middle-aged  men 
of  this  generation,  these  same  great  themes  came  up  again  in 
a slightly  different  form,  and  one  thing  leading  on  to  another, 
two  men,  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  of  New  Haven  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler  of  Portland,  Maine, 
came  to  be  the  chief  representatives  of  two  schools  of  New 
England  theology,  differing  not  very  widely,  perhaps,  but 
still  differing.  Y e might  mention,  in  addition  to  these,  a 
living  man,  well  known  to  fame,  but  we  forbear. 

These  have  been  the  original  schools  of  dogmatic  theology 
in  this  country,  among  those  who  hold  in  general  the  evan- 
gelical faith.  We  speak  not  now  of  denominational  differen- 
ces, technical  questions  of  government,  rites  and  ordinances, 
and  the  like,  but  of  schools,  systems  of  doctrinal  faith  not  re- 
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ceived  from  other  lands,  but  growing  up  on  our  own  shores. 
The  whole  country,  so  far  as  it  has  had  to  do  with  matters  of 
this  kind,  has  ranged  itself  usually  around  these  leaders  and 
called  itself  after  their  names.  Into  whatever  part  of  the 
land  one  may  have  looked  for  the  last  hundred  years,  among 
men  of  evangelical  faith,  if  he  has  found  theological  discus- 
sion going  on  at  all,  it  has  been  circling  mainly  around  these 
men.  Their  names  and  their  ideas  were  rising  up  in  perpet- 
ual remembrance. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  point.  All  these  men — the  Fa- 
thers of  these  theological  systems — every  one  of  them,  were 
natives  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  They  were  born  there, 
and,  with  the-  exception  of  Dr.  Burton,  a graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, were  educated  there.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a native 
of  East  Windsor,  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Waterbury,  Nathaniel 
Emmons  of  East  Haddam,  Asa  Burton  of  Stonington,  Nathan- 
iel W.  Taylor  of  New  Milford,  Bennet  Tyler  of  Woodbury  ; 
and  that  living  man,  not  named,  is  also  Connecticut-born. 

Now  let  it  be  understood,  that  amid  all  their  divergencies  of 
thought  and  diversities  of  opinion,  these  men  have  all  held 
to  the  same  substantial  doctrines.  They  wTere  all  Calvinists — 
and,  what  is  better,  they  held  fast  by  the  word  of  God,  as  their 
supreme  authority.  The  questions  which  divided  them  per- 
tained to  the  extent  of  man’s  freedom  of  will — whether  in  him- 
self there  was  an  ability  or  inability  to  do  the  will  of  God— 
the  best  methods  of  arriving  at  the  reality,  and  unfolding  the 
character  of  God,  Moral  Government,  and  the  like. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  men,  and  working  alongside, 
there  were  in  New  England  quite  a number  of  individuals, 
who  made  themselves  great  names,  by  the  ability,  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  with  which  they  handled  these  themes,  in 
the  pulpit,  in  discussions,  in  books.  We  will  select  a few  that 
we  think  will  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest — 
Joseph  Bellamy,  John  Smalley,  Stephen  West,  Samuel  West, 
Azel  Backus,  Jonathan  Edwards  (the  younger),  Timothy 
Dwight,  and  Lyman  Beecher. 

Bellamy  w'as  born  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut ; Smalley,  in 
that  part  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  now  known  as  Columbia ; 
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Stephen  West,  in  Tolland,  Connecticut;  Samuel  West,  in 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  ; Azel  Backus,  in  that  part  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  now  known  as  Franklin ; Edwards  (the 
younger),  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  whither  his  father 
had  removed ; Dwight,  in  Northampton  also,  but  he  went  to 
Connecticut  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  remained  there  through 
his  life ; and  Beecher  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
We  have  not  chosen  these  particular  men  because  so  many 
of  them  happened  to  be  born  in  this  State,  but  we  have 
honestly  taken  those  who,  in  the  general  judgment  of  theolo- 
gians, will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  ablest,  among  those 
who  illustrated  and  defended  by  their  writings  these  different 
schools  of  theology.  We  might  extend  the  list  much  farther, 
and  bring  into  view  a great  multitude  of  men  of  lesser  reputa- 
tion, and  Connecticut  would  not  suffer  at  all_  in  comparison 
with  Massachusetts,  if  we  were  to  do  so. 

Of  these  last  named  men,  constituting  the  second  list, 
Edwards  was  educated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Samuel  West  at  Harvard — all  the  rest  at  Yale. 

Meanwhile  there  arose  a man,  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  of  rare  graces  of  character, 
of  high  literary  culture,  who  drew  after  him  a portion  of  the 
Massachusetts  churches,  already  lapsing  from  the  faith  of  the 
fathers,  and  became  the  head  of  a school  of  theology,  of  ano- 
ther and  very  different  kind.  The  Congregational  churches 
of  Boston,  tlien  existing,  /went  over  almost  in  a body  to 
this  new  faith,  and  so  that  city  has  ever  since  been  a kind 
of  Mecca  of  this  new  religious  order.  This  sect  of  “liberal” 
Christians  wished  also  to  have  it  understood  that  they  came 
in  regular  apostolical  succession  from  Plymouth  Bock  and  the 
May  Flower.  They  garnished  the  tombs  of  the  fathers, — 
claimed  a kind  of  special  ownership  in  all  the  rich  memories 
and  traditions  of  the  past, — preserved  the  antique  architecture 
of  the  early  church  buildings  with  something  like  superstitious 
fidelity ; and  in  many  ways  showed  themselves  jealous  ot  all 
attempts  to  count  them  out,  in  the  regular  line  of  pilgrim  de- 
scent. They,  too,  were  Puritans,  only  with  a modification. 
But  that  was  a modification  indeed.  A system  ot  Chris- 
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tianity, — a gospel  scheme, — with  the  atonement,  the  one 
grand  feature  of  it,  left  out,  was  certainly  a curiosity  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans ! 

Now  it  is  a very  comfortable  sensation,  no  doubt,  for  men 
to  walk  abroad,  and  salute  each  other  in  the  “ synagogues  and 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets  ” and  congratulate  each  other  on 
belonging  to  the  advance  guard  of  Christian  light  and  knowl- 
edge— a little  discouraging  perhaps  sometimes,  when  the  torch- 
bearers  one  after  another  drop  away,  and  their  places  are  not 
supplied.  But  was  it  not  said  to  the  primitive  band  of  disci- 
ples, “ Fear  not,  little  flock,”  Ac.  ? 

That  system  of  theology  never  took  hold  in  Connecticut.* 
Cuttings  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  carried  from  the  parent 
tree,  and  grafted  on  to  that  rugged  stock.  But  the  winters  are 
too  cold,  or  the  soil  and  air  are  not  propitious.  Certain  it  is, 
none  of  these  scions  have  ever  been  made  to  thrive.  Is 
it  because  that  system  of  “ liberal  ” theology  which  finds  its 
central  home  in  Boston  is  something  so  deep  and  profound,  so 
high  and  refined,  that  the  Connecticut  mind  cannot  attain  unto 
it  ? There  has  certainly  been  some  thinking  done  in  this  little 
State  on  theological  subjects,  as  our  record  has  shown.  No, 
it  is  because  the  churches  which  had  first  produced  such  men 
as  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  and  had  then  been  reacted  upon  by 
their  influence,  could  not  accept  such  a system.  They  saw  at 
a glance,  that  regarded  either  as  a digest  of  the  Word  of  God 
or  as  embodying  the  totality  of  the  teachings  of  Nature,  it  was 
too  superficial  to  merit  acceptance.  They  saw,  that  the  men 
who  figured  in  it  as  leaders  had  never  sounded  the  depths 
of  theological  thought,  as  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  Hopkins  and 
Dwight  had  done.  It  was  as  though  a man  should  come 
before  us  now,  with  a scientific  treatise,  in  which  he  should 
claim  to  have  embodied  all  the  agencies  by  which  the  earth 
is  molded  and  fashioned,  and  should  yet  have  left  out  those 
strong  internal  forces,  by  which  mountain  ranges  are  uplifted — 


* The  little  Unitarian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  still  lives,  as  we  hear,  in 
some  feeble  way,  ami  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  church  of  this 
order  at  present  existing  in  Connecticut. 
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islands  raised  out  of  the  abyss — cities  swallowed  up — and  wide 
continents  made  to  heave  and  tremble. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  the  long  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  movement  in  New  England,  commencing  with 
something  like  an  organized  form  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  wTill  hold  any  other  relation  to  the  whole,  than  that 
of  some  eddy,  formed  in  a bend  of  the  Mississippi,  where  one 
who  takes  a local  survey  finds  the  stream  apparently  setting 
backward,  while  only  a little  way  off  the  mighty  current  is 
sweeping  on,  with  irresistible  force,  to  the  ocean. 

Now  we  would  not,  by  this,  be  understood  as  implying,  that 
all  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  rooted  and  grounded,  after 
this  manner,  in  the  old  Puritan  faith.  There  are  men  enough 
in  the  little  State,  who  hate  evangelical  religion  as  badly  as  it 
can  be  hated  anywhere.  But  they  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  lean  one  upon  another  and  form  themselves  into  a “ twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society,”  to  do  the  business.  They 
stand,  every  man  on  his  own  foundation,  and  hate  with  terrific 
energy.  They  use  profane  language  sometimes  in  the  deliv- 
erance of  their  opinions,  and  their  only  great  inconsistency 
is,  as  a witty  New  England  divine  once  remarked,  “they  will 
swear  orthodox  oaths.”  It  has  always  been  found  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  set  people  swearing  on  a Universalist  or  any 
feeble  platform  of  doctrine. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  foundations  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  were  laid.  It  was  the  first  Institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Men  of  large  hearts  and  liberal  hands  had 
supplied  funds  for  its  ample  endowment,  and  the  best  talent 
that  could  be  found  among  the  Churches  was  wanted  in  its 
Board  of  Instruction.  Let  us  see  who  constituted  that  Board 
of  instruction  for  the  first  twenty  years,  or  a little  more,  ot 
this  Seminary’s  existence. 

Rev.  Eliphalct  Pearson,  D.  D.,  was  a native  of  Powley, 
Mass.,  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  I).,  was  a native  of  Princeton, 
Mass.,  Rev.  Moses  Stuart  was  born  in  Wilton,  Ct.,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward D.  Griffin,  D.  J).;  in  East  Haddam,  Ct.,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Porter,  I).  L).,  in  Cornwall,  Ct.,  Rev.  James  Murdock  in  A\  e^t- 
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brook,  Ct.,  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Hollis, 
N.  H.,  but  educated  at  Yale,  and  at  the  time  of  his  call  to 
Andover  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Norfolk,  Ct.,  and  Rev. 
Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Southington,  Ct.* 

If  it  were  easily  done,  we  would  give  the  facts  in  this  con- 
nection, concerning  the  Connecticut  men  who  have  borne  a 
principal  part  in  the  instruction  at  the  Auburn,  Lane,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminaries.  These  institutions  are  in  the 
Presbyterian  world,  and  would  naturally  have  many  men  of 
Presbyterian  birth  and  education  in  their  Boards  of  Instruc- 
tion. But  their  strength  has  been  also  largely  derived  from 
New  England,  and  Connecticut  has  furnished  far  more  than 
her  share,  but  we  cannot,  without  much  trouble,  give  the  exact 
facts. 

In  the  preliminary  meeting,  held  in  the  Tabernacle,  New 
York,  last  November,  preparatory  to  the  Congregational 
Council,  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  June,  there  wTere  present  as 
delegates,  or  as  honorary  members  invited  to  sit,  fifty-four  indi- 
viduals from  all  the  States  reaching  from  Maine  to  Minnesota. 
Connecticut  was  represented  in  the  body  by  four  delegates. 
But  in  casting  a glance  over  the  members,  thus  assembled,  we 
were  made  aware  at  once,  that  the  position  held  by  Connecti- 
cut was  just  the  same  as  we  have  found  it  elsewhere,  just  the 


* The  American  Quarterly  Register  abounds  in  statistics  bearing  upon  the  sev- 
eral points  now  before  us.  In  Yol.  VIII,,  p.  219,  is  a table  prepared  by  Rev. 
Ansel  R.  Clark,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  showing  the  origin  of  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  eight  or  nine  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ohio,  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country  up  to  the  year  1S35.  If  we  have  made  the  count 
correctly,  there  are  among  them,  natives  of  Connecticut,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight — of  Massachusetts,  seventy-nine.  But  lest  any  should  say  that  this  is  ow- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  a Connecticut  population  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
we  come  nearer  home.  In  the  different  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Register  there 
are  tables  showing  the  same  thing  for  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  We  find 
that  up  to  about  the  same  time,  1S35  (a  little  variation  must  be  allowed  accord- 
ing to  the  volumes  in  which  the  tables  appear),  Connecticut  had  furnished  to  Mas- 
sachusetts two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Congregational  ministers,  and  though  the 
list  of  the  Connecticut  ministers  (in  Yol.  IV.)  is  not  so  perfect  in  tracing  out  the 
native-place  of  the  different  individuals  mentioned,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that 
Massachusetts  (including  the  early  times  when  Connecticut  had  uo  college)  has 
never  furnished  to  Connecticut  onc-tbird  rurt  of  lli^t  number. 
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same  as  De  Tocqueville  found  it  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Without  making  search,  we  recognized  sixteen  of  them 
as  Connecticut-born  men.  Illinois  was  ably  represented  by  three 
delegates,  all  of  whom  took  a prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
and  deliberations.  One  of  them  was  born  in  Warren,  one 
in  Bolton,  and  one  in  Lebanon.  We  have  not  sought  to  trace 
out  those  whom  wTe  did  not  easily  recognize  as  natives  of  the 
State;  and  how  many  we  might  add  to  the  number  we  cannot 
say. 

Among  the  great  pulpit  orators  of  the  country,  there  are  not 
many  •who  take  rank  alongside  of  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin, 
Rev.  Lyman  .Beecher,  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  and  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

But  perhaps  by  this  time  some  one  may  be  prepared  to  say, 
“ We  concede  the  general  ability  of  Connecticut  in  theological 
matters,  but  how  about  other  things  ” \ Be  it  remembered, 
that  our  opening  statistics,  which  were  as  remarkable  as  any 
we  have  brought  forward,  were  not  about  theological  matters 
at  all ; and  other  items  which  will  come  out  in  the  remaining 
part  of  this  Article  will  pertain  also  to  other  things.  It  mat- 
ters little  how,  or  in  reference  to  what  points  (with  one  excep- 
tion hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  Connecticut  be  tried,  you  find 
the  same  unvarying  result. 

For  example ; the  Appletons,  after  completing  their  great 
Cyclopaedia,  commenced  to  publish  annual  supplementary  vol- 
umes. Three  of  these  volumes  have  already  been  issued,  for 
1861,  2,  and  3.  In  each  of  these  we  find  an  obituary  list  of 
eminent  men,  American  and  Foreign.  For  the  first  year,  the 
list  is  comparatively  brief.  For  1862  and  3 it  is  much  luller. 
Nothing  can  be  fairer  and  better,  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
comparison  as  we  are  making,  than  this  ; for  on  such  a.  wide 
field  of  survey,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  fraud  or  partiality, 
and  the  eminence,  for  which  these  men  have  a place  in  the  rec- 
ord, is  not  theological  alone,  but  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
These  statistics  of  course  belong  mainly  to  the  present  century, 
and  it  is  therefore  fair  and  just,  that  we  should  hold  Massaclm- 
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setts  responsible  for  tlie  production  of  men,  according  to  pres- 
ent population.  The  ratio  has  not  varied  greatly  for  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  that  of  Connecticut  is  to  Mas- 
sachusetts about  as  1 to  2%. 

Of  those  who  find  a place  in  this  obituary  list  for  1861, 
fourteen  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  by  the  ratio  Massa- 
chusetts should  have  thirty-eight.  She  has  eight.  In  1862, 
twenty  are  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  by  the  ratio  Massa- 
chusetts should  have  fifty-three.  She  has  twenty-one.  In 
1863,  seventeen  are  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  by  the  ratio 
Massachusetts  should  have  forty-four.  She  has  twenty-six. 
Among  the  Connecticut  names,  we  will  mention  a few  drawn 
from  entirely  another  kind  of  life  than  the  theological. 

In  the  great  struggle  now  agitating  the  land  we  have  no 
desire  to  make  any  invidious  comparison.  All  these  northern 
States  have  suffered  so  much  and  done  so  well,  that  we  take 
far  greater  pleasure  in  commendation,  than  in  criticism.  But 
we  may  be  allowed  simply  to  notice  a few"  names  of  the  dead, 
which  belong  to  Connecticut  and  which  appear  in  these  obitu- 
aries— Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  a native  of  Ashford,  for  whom 
the  whole  land  mourned — Commander  James  II.  Ward,  of  the 
Potoinac  flotilla,  a native  of  Hartford — Theodore  Winthrop, 
already  mentioned  in  another  connection,  a native  of  New 
Haven— Gen.  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  a native  of  New  Haven, 
who  “ fell  mortally  wTounded,  while  cheering  on  his  troops  in 
a brilliant  charge  ” at  the  battle  of  Antietam — Maj.  General 
John  Sedgwick,  “ one  of  the  most  gallant  and  accomplished 
leaders  of  the  national  arms,”  a native  of  Cornwall — Admiral  ' 
Andrew  H.  Foote,  a native  of  Cheshire,  than  whom  tfie  country 
has  had  few  better,  braver,  nobler  men  on  her  roll  of  service. 
Her  living  heroes  we  will  not  attempt  to  name. 

, In  the  matter  of  popular  and  effective  fire-arms,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  notice  the  fact  that  Colt's  revolver,  which  has 
now  for  some  years  had  a kind  of  world-wfide  celebrity,  is  the 
invention  of  a native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  wdiose  name 
also  appears  in  these  obituary  lists.  The  Spencer  repeating- 
rifle,  which  is  manufactured  in  Boston,  in  Chickering’s  piano- 
forte building,  and  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
-weapons  among  our  soldiers,  both  in  the  form  of  carbine  for 
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cavalry  use,  and  in  the  form  of  the  infantry  rifle,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a native  of  Manchester,  Connecticut.  We  need  not 
set  forth  its  merits,  for  every  reader  of  the  newspapers  for  the 
past  two  years,  knows  how  often  this  rifle  has  been  publicly 
commended,  by  letter  writers  and  in  official  despatches.  The 
Ames  gun,  also,  which  bids  fair  to  make  a revolution  in  the 
views  of  artillerists  respecting  the  use  of  wrought  iron  in  the 
manufacture  of  guns  of  large  calibre,  is  the  invention  of  another 
Connecticut  man. 

Hardly  any  one,  however,  will  dispute  the  activity  of  the 
natives  of  Connecticut,  in  the  matter  of  inventions.  She  has 
figured  too  long  and  too  prominently  in  the  Patent  office  re- 
ports to  leave  any  doubt  on  that  point.  The  author  of  the 
“ Pleiades  ” seems  to  concede  that  she  can  turn  out  anything 
in  that  line  that  will  pay.  A gentleman  from  Boston  in- 
formed us,  that,  not  long  ago,  a live  Connecticut  Yankee  ap- 
peared in  that  city,  to  sell  a remarkable  rat-trap  of  his  inven- 
tion. It  had  this  rare  qualification,  that  when  the  first  rat 
went  in,  he  found  himself  quietly  stored  away,  and  by  the 
same  sign,  the  trap  was  set  again  for  the  next  comer,  and  so 
on,  for  ought  we  know,  ad  infinitum.  All  we  have  to  say  is, 
that  the  State  which  has  given  to  the  country  so  many  of  its 
valuable  inventions  has  a right,  in  its  leisure  moments,  to 
amuse  itself  in  the  construction  of  double-action  and  perpetual 
motion  rat-traps ! 

But  some  one  may  ask,  has  there  not  been  a fearful  amount 
of  copperheadism  in  Connecticut?  Kemember  what  is  said  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Job.  “ Now  there  was  a day  (the  eighth 
day  of  last  November,  if  you  please)  when  the  Sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came 
also  among  them.”  Bead  this  and  be  quiet ! And  let  us  ask  in 
turn,  whether,  in  spite  of  all  this  copperheadism,  any  one  has 
heard  that  Connecticut  has  not  been  among  the  foremost 
States,  in  furnishing  her  brave  regiments  for  the  'war.  We 
have  an  impression  that  a year  ago  she  took  rank,  in  this 
* respect,  among  the  three  or  four  first,  and  though  we  know 
not  exactly  how  the  case  stands  to-day,  we  will  venture  the 
fi<  guess  ” that  she  is  as  fully  up  to  the  mark  as  Massachusetts — 


■ 
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the  admired  of  all  admirers.*  Her  Governor,  a native  of  the 
same  goodly  town  of  Lebanon,!  where  Governor  Trumbull,  of 
revolutionary  memory,  was  born  and  lived,  has  not  had  occa- 
sion to  do  the  unique  service  which  he  (Gov.  T.)  rendered;  but 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war,  no  Governor  has  been 
more  untiring  in  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  national 
cause — in  the  State  and  out  of  it — or  has  manifested  more  true 
patriotism.  The  name  of  W illtam  A.  Buckingham  is  one  which 
every  loyal  citizen  throughout  the  country  delights  to  honor. 

* Since  writing  the  above  we  have  obtained  the  following  table,  compiled  some 
little  time  since,  showing  how  the  case  stood  then,  with  the  several  States.  The 
Western  States  of  course  bear  off  the  palm,  as  a much  larger  proportion  of  their 
population  is  of  young  men,  liable  to  do  military  duty ; but  Connecticut  is  some 
way  in  advance  of  Massachusetts. 

The  great  army  of  freedom,  now  fighting  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  is 
contributed  by  the  several  States  as  follows,  showing  the  per  centage  of  soldiers 
to  the  population  Of  the  several  States. 

States.  No.  Proportion  to  Population. 


California, 

4,688, 

1 to 

82  inhabitants. 

Connecticut, 

14,636, 

1 “ 

31 

Delaware, 

2,775, 

1 “ 

40 

“ 

Illinois, 

84,941, 

1 “ 

20 

u 

Indiana, 

62,018, 

1 “ 

22 

u 

Iowa, 

20,768, 

1 “ 

33 

it 

Kentucky, 

15,000, 

1 “ 

77 

(4 

Maine, 

15,007, 

1 “ 

41 

t 4 

Maryland 

7,000, 

1 “ 

105 

it 

Massachusetts, .... 

30,195, 

1 “ 

41 

44 

Michigan, 

29,331, 

1 “ 

26 

a 

Minnesota, 

4,160, 

1 “ 

42 

a 

Missouri, 

31,486, 

1 “ 

38 

<4 

New  Hampshire,. . 

1 “ 

31 

“ 

New  Jersey, 

12,420, 

1 “ 

54 

41 

New  York, 

110.3S0, 

1 “ 

35 

44 

1 “ 

25 

44 

113,959, 

1 « 

26 

“ 

Rhode  Island, 

7,183, 

1 " 

24 

44 

1 “ 

36 

44 

1 “ 

125 

44 

1 “ 

51 

44 

5,000, 

1 “ 

22 

“ 

\ The  town  of  Lebanon  has  been  very  remarkable  in  the  production  of  emi- 
nent men.  A purely  fanning  town,  with  sparse  population,  it  has  furnished,  in  a 
hundred  years,  sixty-nine  College  graduates  and  five  State  Governors. 
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It  is,  on  the  whole,  a little  remarkable,  that  so  many  of  the 
notabilities,  past  and  present,  in  and  around  Boston,  have  been 
either  Connecticut-born  men,  or  men  whose  fathers  were  born 
in  Connecticut.  The  drift  of  population  from  the  State  has 
never,  of  course,  been  eastward.  In  the  city  of  New  York,* * 
you  may  pick  up  her  sons  by  thousands.  No  unimportant 


* The  following  communication,  to  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier , May 
30th,  is  from  an  intelligent  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  has  resided 
there  the  past  thirty  years.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  collecting  valuable 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  progress  aud  prosperity  of  the  New  England  States. 
As  the  writer  was  not  born  in  Connecticut,  and  has  never  resided  there,  his 
statements  may  be  regarded  as  impartial,  and  are  certainly  flattering  to  our 
State  pride. 

“New  York,  May  20th,  1863. 

“Messrs.  Editors: — There  seems  to  prevail  an  almost  universal  impression 
that  Massachusetts,  having  the  largest  population  of  any  of  the  New  England 
States,  also  ranks  first  in  wealth  and  all  the  other  elements  of  prosperity.  This 
act  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  conceded  ; and  even  in  Connecticut,  the  modesty 
of  her  citizens  has  prevented  her  from  comparing  her  position  with  her  sister  New 
England  States. 

“You  will  not,  I trust,  consider  me  obtrusive  in  communicating  the  relative 
condition  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  as  obtained  from  the  most  reliable 
official  sources,  clearly  establishing  the  following  facts : 

“ Massachusetts,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion,  had  a State 
debt  of  several  millions.  At  that  time  Connecticut  was  not  only  free  from  debt, 
but  had  a large  fund  well  invested  for  educational  purposes. 

“The  aggregate  wealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  the  last  official  return, 
divided,  ‘ per  capita’  among  her  population,  was  $53u.  In  Connecticut,  the  offi- 
cial tables  show,  ‘ per  capita,’  $9S0.  * * * 

“ Connecticut  has  furnished  a greater  number  of  troops,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  than  Massachusetts,  to  aid  the  government  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion. It  has  given  the  army  and  navy  many  of  their  most  efficient  officers — 
among  them  Mansfield,  the  lamented  Lyon,  and  Admiral  Foote. 

* * “The  writer  of  this  Article  ha3  been  an  attentive  observer  of  business 

men  in  this  city  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  is  quite  confident  that 
among  the  successful  merchants  who  came  here  from  New  England,  and  have 
achieved  great  success,  a large  proportion  claim  Connecticut  as  their  native 
State.  Stephen  Whitney,  a native  of  New  Haven  County,  left  the  largest  es- 
tate, with  only  one  exception,  ever  settled  at  the  surrogate’s  office  in  this  city. 
The  names  of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Pelatiah  Perit,  E.  D.  Morgan,  S.  B.  Chittenden, 
David  Leavitt,  R.  J.  McCurdy,  Henry  Young,  John  J.  Phelps,  Isaac  N.  Phelps, 
David  Hoadley,  the  Howlands,  the  Griswolds,  the  Alsops,  and  many  others,  have 
reflected  honor  on  the  Stale  which  gave  them  birth.”  * * * 
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share  of  the  talent,  business  energy,  and,  we  may  add,  Christian 
character  and  worth,  of  that  great  metropolis,  has  been  drawn 
from  the  little  Commonwealth,  near  at  hand.  Bat  Boston  lies 
aside,  and  out  of  the  track  of  her  emigration. 

And  yet  Boston  has  now,  and  has  had , the  use  of  more  Con- 
necticut mind,  than  perhaps  she  herself  knows.  If  one  of 
her  intelligent  citizens  were  asked  to  name  her  three  ablest  law- 
yers within  the  present  century  (not  including  the  living),  he 
would  probably  select  Daniel  Webster,  Bufus  Choate,  and 
Jeremiah  Mason — the  first  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
educated  at  Dartmouth  ; the  second  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
but  educated  at  Dartmouth";  the  third  a native  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale.  Of  the  last,  the  Article  in 
Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  says : “ Mr.  Mason  was  known  to  the 
public  almost  entirely  as  a lawyer ; few  men  in  our  country  of 
such  commanding  powers  have  confined  themselves  so  exclu- 
sively to  their  profession.  Asa  lawyer  he  had  no  superior  and 
few  equals  among  his  contemporaries.  lie  may  have  been 
excelled  by  such  men  as  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  Judge  Strong, 
or  Mr.  Webster,  in  some  particular  faculty  or  power;  but  in 
the  aggregation  of  accomplishments  and  gifts  which  make  up 
the  finished  lawyer,  he  stood  unrivaled  and  supreme  upon  the 
soil  of  New  England.”* 

If  the  same  intelligent  citizen  were  asked  to  point  out  the 
man  who  has  stood  highest — who  has  been  preeminently  the 
man  of  mark,  in  connection  with  the  Boston  newspaper  press — 
he  "would  probably  name  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  a native  of 
Windham,  Ct.,  whose  family  was  reduced  so  low  by  the  patri- 
otic expenditures  of  his  father  in  the  revolution,  that  during 
the  early  childhood  of  Joseph  they  were  actually,  for  one 
winter,  upon  the  town  for  support.  But  out  of  this  depression 
he  rose  grandly,  and  made  a name  of  which  the  Athenian 
city  is  proud. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  last  centuryr,  two  men,  natives  of 
the  town  of  Woodstock,  Ct.,  and  classmates  at  Yale,  gradua- 


* In  a certain  law  case,  in  which  Mr.  Mason  was  employed,  the  client  on  the 
other  side  whispered  to  his  lawyer,  that  Mr.  Mason  looked  dull  and  half  asleep. 
C If  ho  is  asleep,"  said  the  lawyer  in  reply,  “ you’d  better  not  wako  him  up  !” 
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ting  in  1783,  came  to  Massachusetts  and  settled  in  the  min- 
istry— the  one  at  Charlestown,  the  other  at  Old  Cambridge. 
These  were  both  men  of  mark  in  their  generation — among  the 
foremost  divines  of  the  Commonwealth — active  in  every  good 
work,  and  not  unknown  far  abroad  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Dr.  Abiel  Holmes’  “ Annals  of  America,”  in  two  volumes, 
u immediately  established  for  its  author  a high  reputation  for 
care  and  accuracy,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  its  place  as  a 
leading  authority  in  American  history.”  Dr.  Jedediali  Morse, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  known  as  the  father  of  American  Geog- 
raphy. He  prepared  the  first  work  of  this  kind  ever  publish- 
ed in  America,  and  afterwards  enlarged  his  original  plan  into 
geographies  und  gazetteers,  which  became  volumes  of  great 
use  and  authority.  He  was  among  the  most  active  originators 
and  co-workers  in  the  founding  of  Andover  Seminary.  Such 
was  his  reputation  abroad,  that  while  yet  a young  man  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Each  of  these  men  left  a son,  who,  in  different  ways,  has 
taken  up,  perpetuated,  and,  in  a sense,  exceeded  the  fame  of 
his  father — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  a graduate  of  Yale,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph.* 

Jared  Sparks,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  Harvard, 
who  fills  a most  honorable  place  among  that  choice  band  ot 
historians  of  whom  Massachusetts  has  just  reason  to  be  proud, 
is  a native  of  Willington,  Ct. 

Seth  Cheney,  now  deceased,  but  so  well  known  in  Boston,  a 
few  years  ago,  for  his  most  exact  and  finished  crayon  like- 
nesses— and  John  Cheney,  his  brother,  sometimes  resident  in 
Boston,  and  sometimes  in  Hew  York,  whose  fine-cut  steel 
engravings,  a few  years  ago,  adorned  our  choicest  “Annuals,” 
were  natives  of  Manchester,  Ct. 

* It  would  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  branch  of  our  general  subject,  if  we 
were  to  search,  out,  on  the  broad  field  of  the  country,  the  eminent  men  whose 
fathers  or  mothers,  or  both,  were  born  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  the  ex- 
tract already  quoted,  has  given  us  some  hints  whereto  this  examination  would 
lead.  Gen.  Sherman  and  his  brother,  the  Senator,  are  sons  of  a man  who  emi- 
grated from  Fairfield  County.  Ellsworth,  the  young  hero,  who  fell  so  early  in  the 
war ; and  Morris,  who  went  down  in  the  Cumberland,  were  also  of  Connecticut 
parentage. 
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One  of  the  most  graceful  and  finished  pulpit  orators  of  the 
day — for  some  time  preacher  at  the  neighboring  university, 
and  whose  genius  and  eloquence  have  helped  to  adorn  the  city 
and  to  build  the  university — Dr.  F.  D.  Huntington,  was  of 
Connecticut  parentage.  His  father  was  a native  of  Lebanon. 

One  of  the  accomplished  Secretaries  of  the  Missionary  House 
in  Pemberton  Square,  who  holds  preeminently  the  “pen  of  the 
ready  writer,” — the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Library  Association  in  Chauncey  street,  knowm  alike  East  and 
West — that  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  fa- 
miliar in  more  of  the  Christian  homes  of  that  State  perhaps  than 
any  other  living  man,  and  known  always  and  everywhere  for 
his  bright  mind  and  loving  heart — two  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Boston  Tract  Society  at  2S  Cornhill — the  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  whose  fertile  fancy  wrought 
out  the  picture  called  the  “ Black  Valley  Bailroad,”  and  made 
the  moral  so  plain,  that  when  a man,  a little  under  the  weather, 
first  looked  at  it,  lie  said: — “Yes!  I see  that  joke  straight 
through  to  the  devil  ” — the  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education,  as  active  as  any  one  else 
certainly  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  Common  Schools, 
throughout  the  Commonwealth — are  all  natives  of  Connecticut. 

Since  Park  St.  Church  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  it  has  aimed  to  keep  itself  supplied  with  an 
earnest  and  able  ministry.  It  has  had  as  pastors,  Bev.  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin,  Bev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  Bev.  Edward  Beecher, 
B^v.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  Bev.  Silas  Aiken,  and  Bev.  Andrew  L. 
Stone.  The  three  first,  and  the  last,  not  least,  came  [from 
Connecticut. 

The  head  name,  at  the  Transcript  Office,  belongs  to  the  same 
State  ; and  in  the  Courts,  Judge  Putnam  is  a native  of  Hart- 
ford, and  Judge  Wright  of  Lebanon,  Ct. 

Lorenzo  Sabine,  Esq.,  the  author  of  that  scholarly  and  learn- 
ed work,  “The  American  Loyalists,”  and  now  for  some  years 
the  able  and  highly  valued  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  is  also  of  Connecticut  parentage.  His  father  was  a na- 
tive of  Tolland. 

At  the  Festival  of  the  “ Connecticut  Association,”  held  in 
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Boston,  Jan.  14th,  1857,  the  lion.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  a 
most  finished  and  graceful  speech,  said  this  of  himself — “ It 
would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  forget  the  ties  which  bind  me  to 
this  Association.  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  me,  were  I not  to 
remember  that  if  not  a son  of  Connecticut,  I am  at  least  an 
own  grandson.  There  in  the  good  old  town  of  Hew  London 
* * * my  own  father  was  born  and  his  father  before  him  ; 

and  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  ancient  and  honored 
Commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  the  family  stock  of  which  I 
am  a humble  branch  has  been  closely  associated,  for  good  re- 
port or  for  evil  report,  during  a considerable  part  of  more  than 
two  centimes.” 

“ And  what  shall  we  more  say,  for  the  time  would  fail  us  to 
tell,”  of  Lyman  Beecher,  John  Pierpont,  of  Hollis  Street  mem- 
ory, and  many  other  names  from  the  same  Connecticut  stock, 
that  have  lent  their  talent  and  influence  to  make  Boston  what 
she  is. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  Boston  has  had  at  least  the 
art  powerfully  to  attract  to  herself  men  of  genius ; and  this  in 
itself  is  no  small  endowment.  The  lady  or  gentleman  in  the 
salons  of  Paris,  or  in  some  “ Holland  House  ” in  London,  who 
can  make  an  attractive  center  for  the  great  students  of  Science  > 
Literature,  und  Art,  and  put  them  into  pleasant  relations  with 
each  other,  does,  in  some  good  degree,  the  work  of  genius  itself. 
It  is  by  this  power  and  art  that  Boston  has  drawn  to  herself, 
often  from  afar,  men  of  the  choicest  learning,  culture,  and  skill. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  the  opening  Article 
in  this  same  February  number  of  the  u Atlantic  ” which  is  en- 
titled “ Our  first  great  Painter  and  his  Works.”  How  we 
demur  a little  at  a certain  assumption  in  this  title.  Is  it  wise 
to  put  a man  on  such  a high  and  unique  pedestal,  that  nobody 
can  go  before  him,  and  hardly  anybody  can  follow  after  ? Is 
it  worth  while  to  take  such  high  ground,  that,  by  and  by,  some- 
body  may  sorrowfully  have  to  write  another  Article  on  the 
same  individual,  and  entitle  it  Our  last  great  Painter  and 
his  Works”  $ We  should  not,  of  course,  in  such  a connection, 
wish  to  press  the  claims  of  John  Trumbull  of  Connecticut, 
though  his  name  ranks  high  among  our  Painters  We  should 
hardly  dare,  standing  on  such  holy  ground,  to  suggest 
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the  came  of  an  eminent  living  artist,  Frederic  E.  Church,  a 
native  of  Hartford,  Ct.  But  must  we  ignore  such  a national 
name  as  that  of  Benjamin  West,  and  make  our  first  great 
painter  Washington  Allston  ? We  have  no  wish  to  detract,  in 
one  iota,  from  his  well-merited  fame ; but  the  world  seems  to 
be  large  enough  for  him  and  others  too.  If  however  the  critic 
is  right,  and  Allston  properly  stands  where  he  is  placed,  then 
it  appears  (and  this  did  not  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Ar- 
ticle) that  our  first  great  Fainter  is  a native  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  came  North  to  be  educated,  just  as  John  C.  Calhoun* 
came ; from  the  same  State,  and  not  very  far  from  the  same 
time.  The  one  went  to  Harvard,  the  other  to  Yale.  After 
his  education  was  completed,  Calhoun  went  back  to  “fire  the 
Southern  heart,”  and  Allston  remained,  with  his  genial  and  lov- 
ing nature,  and  high  artistic  talent,  to  make  the  Northern  can- 
vas  glow  with  the  touches  of  his  genius. 

We  intimated,  some  way  back,  that  there  was  one  exception 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  a marked  and 


* Calhoun  learned  some  valuable  lessons  from  his  northern  education,  but  his 
eyes  were  not  open  to  see  all  that  Cassius  M.  Clay  saw  during  his  life  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  following  is  the  testimony  which  he  give§  upon  this  point : 

“In  the  same  year  (1S30)  I went  on  to  Yale  College,  in  a Free-State.  I was 
not  blind,  and  therefore  saw  a people  living  there  luxuriously,  on  a soil  which 
here  would  have  been  deemed  the  high  road  to  famine  and  the  alms-house.  A 
city  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  rose  up  in  the  morning,  passed  through 
all  the  busy  strife  of  the  day,  and  lay  down  again  at  night  in  quiet  and  security, 
and  not  a single  police  officer  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  There  were  more  than 
five  hundred  young  men  congregated  from  nil  climes,  of  various  habits  and  tem- 
peraments, in  the  quick  blood  of  youth  nod  all-conquering  passion,  and  there 
was  not  found,  in  all  the  city,  so  far  ns  the  public  were  aware,  a single  woman  so 
fallen  as  to  demand  a less  price  for  her  love  than  honorable  marriage.  A gray- 
haired Jud'^e  of  seventy  and  more,  in  \ life  time  of  service,  had  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  but  live  criminals  in  the  whole  State,  and  three  of  these  were 
brought  down  to  ruin  by  intemperance.  1 had  been  taught  to  regard  Connecti- 
cut as  a land  of  .wooden  nutmegs  and  K ather  pumpkin  seeds  ; yet  there  was  a 
land  of  sterility  without  paupers,  and  a people  where  no  man  could  be  found, 
who  could  not  write  his  name,  and  read  his  laws  and  his  Bible  These  were 
strange  things;  but  far  more  strange,  passing  strange,  will  it  be,  Kentuckians,  if 
you  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion*  to  which  I was  compelled — that  liberty, 
religion,  and  education,  were  the  cause  of  all  these  things,  and  the  true  foundation 
of  individual  happiness  and  national  glory." 
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most  honorable  exception.  In  the  department  of  History,  the 
old  Bay  State  stands  far  in  advance  of  any  other.  Such  men 
as  Prescott,  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Motley,  Palfrey,  Ticknor,  II il- 
dreth,  and  we  might  include  others,  have  done  honor  to  the 
American  name  in  this  great  and  important  branch  of  study. 
Circumstances  have  favored  them,  and  they  have  had  the  gen- 
ius and  force  of  character  to  turn  the  favoring  circumstances  to 
account. 

We  have  perhaps  done  enough  now  in  the  way  of  statistics. 
But  one  or  two  hints  or  foreshadowings  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  Article,  about  which  something  further 
should  be  said.  We  intimated  that  a good  many  first  things, 
in  this  country,  started  in  Connecticut.  We  will  briefly  glance 
at  some  of  them.  The  first  earnest  and  systematic  movement, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  as  a part  of  onr  course  of  liberal  education,  originated 
at  Yale,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Professor  Sil- 
liman,  who,  in  a highly  honored  old  age,  has  just  passed 
away  from  among  us,  went  to  Europe  on  this  mission,  and 
brought  back  seeds,  which,  planted  on  these  shores,  have  pro- 
duced a plentiful  harvest.  In  furtherance  of  this  great  move- 
ment, the  Journal  of  Science  bearing  his  name,  was  originated, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  leads  all  similar  works  in  this  country. 

The  first  Law  School  in  the  United  States  wTas  that  famous 
institution  planted  in  Litchfield.  Hollister,  in  his  “ History  of 
Connecticut,”*  says  of  it — “The  revolutionary  war  was  hardly 
over,  when  the  Hon.  Tapping  Peeve,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court,  opened  a law  school  in  this  village.  Its  fame 
60on  spread  over  the  whole  Union.  Judge  Peeve  "was  the  sole 
teacher  of  this  school  from  the  time  when  he  instituted  it  in 
17SI  down  to  179S,  when  he  associated  with  him  as  joint  in- 
structor, James  Gould,  Esq.  These  two  gentlemen  continued 
together  in  this  capacity  until  the  year  1820,  when  Judge  Gould 
took  the  superintendence  of  it,  and  delivered  lectures  to  the 
students,  being  aided  in  the  recitation-room  by  the  lion.  J W. 
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Huntington.  Judge  Gould  discontinued  his  lectures  in  1833, 
at  which  time  there  had  been  educated  at  the  Litchfield  Law 
School  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  lawyers  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States.” 

The  first  series  of  elementary  school  books  ever  prepared  and 
published  in  this  country  came  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  ]Sroah 
Webster,  in  1783,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  first  school  geographies  ever  published  this  side  the  water 
were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Morse. 

The  first  conception  of  an  American  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  among  some  of  the  learned  men  of  Connecti- 
cut,  and  the  first  execution  of  that  thought  was  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster, whose  earliest  dictionary  was  published  in  1806. 

W e know  of  no  men  who  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as 
pioneers  in  the  great  field  of  Biblical  learning  in  this  country 
than  Moses  Stuart  and  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  Dr.  Robinson 
gave  the  closing  years  of  his  life  to  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  has  but  just  passed  away  from  among  the  living. 
But  few  men  have  done  greater  honor  to  American  scholarship. 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  es- 
sential features  of  that  Federal  Constitution,  under  which  we 
have  lived  so  long,  and  which  is  in  such  broad  contrast  to  the 
old  system  of  confederation,  with  its  element  of  State-rights 
weakness,  was  made  in  Connecticut.  At  any  rate  we  have  the 
testimony  of  an  eminent  man  that  it  was  largely  through  the 
agency  of  Connecticut  that  this  Federal  Constitution  was  ever 
borne  forward  from  its  first  inception  into  actual  existence  and 
force.  John  C.  Calhoun  gave  the  following  as  his  opinion,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1S17.  Dr.  Bushnell  has 
embodied  more  of  the  speech  in  his  essay.  We  quote,  at  sec- 
ond hand,  from  him,  but  take  only  the  following  sentences  : — 

“ It  is  owing  mainly  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  that  we  have 
a ‘Federal’ instead  of  a ‘ National’ government.  * * * Who  are  the 

men  of  these  States  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  admirable  government  ? I 
will  name  them — their  names  ought  to  be  engraven  on  brass,  and  live  forever. 
They  were  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Judge  Patterson,  of 
New  Jersey.  The  other  States  farther  south  were  blind — they  did  not  see  the 
future.  But  to  the  coolness  and  sagacity  of  these  three  men,  aided  by  a few  oth- 
ers not  so  prominent,  we  owe  the  present  Constitution.” 
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Mr.  Webster,  in  bis  great  argument  entitled  “ Tbe  Consti- 
tution not  a compact,”  had  bis  eye  on  tbe  services  which  Con- 
necticut bad  rendered  in  this  connection,  when  be  said  in 
passing — “that  State,  so  small  in  territory,  but  so  distinguished 
for  learning  and  talent,  Connecticut,  bad  sent  to  the  General 
Convention,  among  other  members,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Oli- 
ver Ellsworth.” 

The  “ Connecticut  Missionary  Society,”  for  carrying  the  gos- 
pel to  the  destitute  parts  of  our  own  country — the  parent  of 
our  noble  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  originated  in 
1798.  The  “ Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,”  stimulated, 
no  doubt,  by  this  example,  came  into  existence  in  1799.  The 
“Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,”  a monthly  periodical, 
devoted  mainly  to  religious  and  missionary  matters,  though  in- 
cluding literary  topics — (the  first  publication,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  this  general  kind,  in  Hew  England) — began  in  1800. 
Three  years  later,  the  “ Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,’’ 
a similar  work,  was  commenced. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions — an  organization  which  has  now  be- 
come world-wide  in  its  beneficent  reach,  it  is  a favorite  method 
to  follow  the  stream  backward,  to  that  fountain  of  feeling  and 
heroic  consecration,  which  had  been  opened  in  the  heart  of 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  a native  of  Torringford,  Ct.,  at  the  time  a 
student  in  Williams  College.  Whether  this  be  regarded  as  a 
philosophical  solution  or  not,  no  one  will  question  the  very 
prominent  part  which.  Connecticut  early  took  in  the  enterprise, 
both  by  her  counsel,  by  her  money,  and  by  the  noble  hearted 
young  men  whom  she  furnished  as  missionaries.  The  simple 
facts,  touching  the  organization  of  the  Board,  are  these: — At 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  at  Bradford,  in  June, 
1810,  four  young  men,  Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel 
J.  Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  (of  whom  Mills  was  the  leading 
spirit),  presented  a memorial,  and  appeared  themselves  before 
that  body,  asking  for  some  organization,  upon  whic  li  they  and 
others  might  lean,  while  they  gave  themselves  to  the  missionary 
work  in  other  lands.  With  hesitancy  and  doubt,  as  was  nat- 
ural in  the  circumstances,  the  organization  was  made,  and  Gov. 
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Treadwell  of  Connecticut,  a native  of  Farmington,  was  made 
President.  The  first  meeting  of  the  body,  after  the  organiza- 
tion, was  at  Farmington,  Ct. ; the  second  at  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
and  the  third,  which  was  really  th q first  after  the  charter  had 
been  obtained,  was  at  Hartford,  Ct.  Though  the  first  forma- 
tion took  place  in  Massachusetts,  everything  indicates  that  in 
its  early  days  the  Society  had  a natural  home  in  Connecticut.* 

Common  schools  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
Connecticut,  and  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  system  was  early  made  far  more  perfect  there  than  any- 
where else ; and  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  results 
embodied  in  this  Article.  In  these  later  years  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceded that  Massachusetts,  in  this  respect,  is  in  advance  of 
Connecticut,  though  the  latter  is  now  coming  .up.  But 
she  was  not  in  advance  in  the  last  century  nor  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present.  Bev.  John  Pierce,  D.  D.,  of  Brookline,  in  his 
election  sermon  in  1340,  (and  none  will  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  his  memory),  says  : — u When  I entered  Harvard  University, 
in  July,  1789,  sixty  years  ago  next  July,  boys  only  were  taught 
in  the  public  schools  in  Boston.”  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  early  years  of  this — in 
those  little  municipalities — the  school  districts — the  idea  that 
any  child,  male  or  female,  able  to  attend  school,  was  habitually 
neglecting  the  privilege,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  would 
have  caused  a Committee  on  Public  Safety  to  be  appointed. 
Judge  Daggett,  in  his  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  senior 
class  in  Yale  College,  used  to  relate  both  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  other  eminent  lawyers  on  this  point.  In  a life- 
long acquaintance  with  the  courts,  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench, 

* The  General  Association  of  Connecticut  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  older 
than  that  of  Massachusetts.  We  quote  a few  words  from  Dr.  Calvin  Chapin’s 
history  of  this  matter,  a3  published  in  the  Quarterly  Register  for  1839 : 

“ On  the  13th  of  May,  170S,  the  General  Assembly  (Legislature)  enacted — * 
% * ‘That  it  be  expedient,  that  all  the  Associations  in  this  Colony,  do  meet  in 

a General  Association,  by  their  respective  delegates — one  or  more,  out  of  each 
Association — once  a year,  the  first  meeting  to  bo  at  Hartford.” 

Thus  originated  the  “General  Association  of  Connecticut.”  The  correspond- 
ing body  in  Massachusetts  was  organized  in  1S02. 
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A^had  never  found  but  two,  (we  think  that  was  the  number), 
native-born  citizens  of  Connecticut  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  And  in  such  a life,  especially  in  connection  with  crimi- 
nal cases,  he  must  have  come  in  contact  with  many  of  the  very 
lowest  classes  of  the  people. 

We  have  touched  here  one  cause  of  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority of  the  people  of  Connecticut.  This  Dr.  Buslmell 
makes  to  be  the  chief  cause.  We  regard  it  as  of  great 
importance,  but  we  think  it  should  be  joined  to  another,  and 
that  the  two,  working  together,  explain  the  phenomenon. 
It  need  not  be  claimed  that  the  original  stock  in  Connecticut 
was  any  better  than  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  same  in  all 
essential  particulars.  The  other  cause,  just  referred  to,  was 
that  virtual  independence  of  the  mother  country,  which  really 
existed  in  Connecticut,  through  all  her  colonial  history.  She 
was  never  under  tutors  and  governors,  as  Massachusetts  was. 
She  never  was  accustomed  to  look  away  to  England,  and  to 
wait  until  she  heard  what  word  -would  come  from  over  the  water, 
before  deciding  to  do  this  or  that.  Her  charter  gave  her  the 
right  of  appointing  her  own  governors,  and  of  managing  her 
own  affairs,  and  she  clung  with  death-like  tenacity  to  her 
charter.  We  cannot  better  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  State 
in  this  respect,  than  by  an  extract  from  the  remarks  of  George 
M.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a native  of  Connecticut,  made  in 
his  address  as  presiding  officer  at  the  Connecticut  Festival,  in 
1857: 

“ Under  the  Charter,  as  under  the  Constitution  which  it  succeeded,  the  free- 
men of  the  colony  elected  their  own  governors  and  made  their  own  laws.  With 
the  exception  of  the  brief  usurpation  of  Andros,  under  James  II.,  no  royal  gover- 
nor ever  held  the  chief  magistracy  in  Connecticut,  no  royal  assent  wa3  ever  ne- 
cessary to  the  validity  of  their  laws.  So  completely  did  the  charter  embody  the 
great  principles  of  self-government ; so  entirely  were  the  people  their  own 
rulers  under  it,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution  no  change  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary in  their  fundamental  law.  They  lived  on  under  the  charter;  and  the 
greatest  change  made  was  to  strike  out  the  words  from  the  commissions  of 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers,  so  that  instead  of  appearing  to  be  ' llis 
Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,’  they  became  simply  4 justices  of  the  peace,’ — and 
to  abolish  the  oath  of  allegiance.” 

Dr.  Bushnell  refers  freely  to  all  this,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  he  has  made  enough  of  it,  as  one  of  the  great  primary 
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causes,  which  has  worked  out  these  remarkable  results.  Here  was 
a people  living  under  all  the  impulse  and  play  of  freedom,  even 
though  nominally  in  subjection  to  a foreigu  power.  It  is  one 
of  the  sublimest  testimonies  to  the  value  of  freedom,  and  to 
universal  education  at  the  same  time.  It  shows  what  the  mil- 
lions in  this  land  may  yet  do,  and  may  by-and-by  become, 
if  they  can  only  be  fairly  and  honestly  put  under  such  a 
training. 

There  have  been  some  stirring  scenes  in  Connecticut  history, 
in  connection  with  this  matter  of  their  charter,  and  right  of 
self-government.  It  was  in  the  year  1687,  that  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  having  a few  months  before  arrived  from  England, 
and  landed  in  Boston,  at  length  made  ready  to  go  with  a 
royal  commission  to  Connecticut,  and  demand,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  that  its  charter  should  be  given  up.  Attended  by 
several  members  of  his  council,  and  other  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, (probably  of  Boston),  and  with  a body-guard  of  sixty 
soldiers,  he  entered  Hartford  in  state.  A meeting  wa9  called, 
in  w'hich  Gov.  Treat,  and  other  officers  of  the  colonial  g overn- 
ment,  and  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  were  present.  Andros 
demanded  the  charter,  and  set  forth  his  reasons  at  length. 
Gov.  Treat  replied.  The  meeting  was  prolonged  late  into  the 
night.  At  length  there  was  an  appearance  of  yielding.  The 
charter  was  brought  in,  and  laid  upon  the  table,  as  if  to  be 
surrendered.  Hollister,  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  pictures 
the  scene  graphically.*  “ It  was  then  that  the  first  lesson 
was  given  to  a creature  of  the  British  crown,  teaching  him 
how  wide  is  the  difference  between  an  English  populace  and 
a body  of  American  freemen.  In  an  instant  the  lights  were 
extinguished  and  the  room  was  wrapped  in  total  darkness. 
Still  not  a word  was  spoken,  not  a threat  was  breathed.  The 
6ilence  that  pervaded  the  place  was  profound  as  the  darkness. 
The  candles  were  quietly  relighted,  but,  strange  to  tell,  the 
charter  had  disappeared.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  of  Andros,  what  Coleridge  says  of  his  An- 
cient Mariner: 
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“He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunn’d, 
x And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 
t A sadder  and  a wiser  man 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn.” 

For  almost  a hundred  years  after  this,  the  Connecticut  people 
were  left  alone,  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  so  that  when  the  revo- 
lutionary war  broke  out,  there  they  stood,  with  their  own 
chosen  governor,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  ready  to  do  battle  in 
earnest  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  the  rest  of  the  States 
had  need  of  far  more  than  themselves.  The  Governors  of  other 
States  were  creatures  of  the  crown  (except  perhaps  in  Rhode 
Island),  but  the  Connecticut  Governor  was  Washington's 
a Brother  Jonathan,”  all  through  the  war. 

A little  while  ago  a Congregational  minister,  who  had  been 
born  we  believe  in  Massachusetts — certainly  had  been  settled 
in  the  ministry  there, — removed  to  Connecticut  and  is  now  the 
pastor  of  a church  in  the  State.  Meeting  him  soon  after  his  re- 
moval, we  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  Connecticut  people. 
il  They  are  curious  folks,”  said  he, “ every  man  seems  to  stand  on 
his  own  foundation,  and  be  able  to  do  his  thinking  for  himself.” 
In  our  apprehension  he  hit  the  case  exactly.  From  the  causes 
already  named,  there  is  no  State  where  there  is  so  much  of 
i what  we  may  call  an  hereditary  individuality.  We  freely 
confess  that  this  element  is  somewhat  in  excess,  so  far  as  the 
most  genial  and  pleasant  state  of  society  is  concerned.  There 
is  a better  and  healthier  public  spirit  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
Connecticut.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  raising  up  of  men, 
who  are  able  to  stand  alone,  and  to  strike  out  boldly  for  their 
objects,  there  is  no  population  on  this  continent  like  it ! 

And  now  we  have  defended  our  thesis,  and  we  leave  the  de- 
cision of  the  case  to  our  readers. 

But  we  submit,  that  if  the  managers  of  the  “Atlantic  Month- 
ly ” had  had  a wider  knowledge  of  men  and  things — if  they 
had  been  more  up  to  the  mark,  for  their  business — they  would 
not  have  allowed  an  Article  that  had  about  it  so  many  infelici- 
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ties,  and  so  little  of  the  comme  il  faut , to  have  appeared  in 
their  pages. 

We  wait  yet  in  faith,  notwithstanding  all  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past,  for  a great  American  Magazine.  The  sun 
never  looked  upon  a land  in  which  literary. culture  so  abounds 
as  in  this,  and  we  wait  for  some  prophet’s  hand  to  strike  the 
rock,  that  the  waters  may  flow  forth  abundantly. 

And  as  we  close  this  Article,  and  in  view  of  this  survey,  we 
think  it  fair  to  ask  the  question,  whether  Massachusetts  has 
any  just  occasion  for  that  self-complacency  with  'which  in  these 
latter  days  she  is  accustomed  to  regard  herself.  In  Congress, 
and  out  of  Congress,  she  stands  somewhat  in  the  attitude  of 
Joseph  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren ; and,  without  the  divine 
warrant  which  he  had,  is  virtually  saying  to  all  around  her — 
“For  behold  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  and  lo,  my 
sheaf  arose  and  stood  upright ; and  behold  your  sheaves  stood 
round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf.”  Neither  for 
her  revolutionary  services— for  the  talent  which  she  has  fur- 
nished to  the  chief  councils  of  the  nation — for  the  men  raised 
up  for  noble  and  intellectual  work  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try— for  the  general  prevalence  of  literary  culture  among  her 
people — for  the  power  to  originate  and  carry  forward  enterpri- 
ses looking  to  the  well  being  of  the  wide  land — for  none  of 
these  things  has  she  any  occasion  to  give  herself  airs,  or  claim 
preeminence  over  the  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut.  We 
have  often  wished  that  a little  of  that  conceit  which  centers 
about  the  city’  of  Boston  might  be  abated.  Proud  as  she  may 
well  be  of  her  position,  we  think  she  would  stand  in  a more 
grand  and  noble  attitude,  if  she  had  a juster  conception  of 
what  has  been  and  is  going  on  intellectually  elsewhere,  and 
from  what  sources  she  herself  derives  no  small  share  of  her 
strength. 
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